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What is the value of the 
Cyko trademark? 


WE MEAN the tangible value, both to the 
consumer and the manufacturer. The con- 
sumer knows by experience—experience of 16 
years—that when he uses Cyko he gets the best 
prints obtainable from his negatives, that he can- 
not determine the value of his negatives until he 
sees a print on CYKO. 


His work need only be done once. He has no 
waste either of paper, time, or reputation. 


What is the tangible value of the CyKko trade- 
mark to the consumer ? 


The manufacturer of Cyxko has put in 16 years studying 
the best methods of compounding and mixing emulsions, 
purchasing secret formulas, buying and devising machinery, 
collecting data, and paying hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for experience. 


In addition, the manufacturer has spent in 16 years 
hundreds of thousands of dollars showing the consumer the 
quality behind the trademark Cyko—demonstrating, teach- 
ing, advertising CyKko quality. 


Yet Cykois sold at about the same price as other papers. 
What ts the value of the CyKo trademark to the manufacturer? 


A hundred dollars will be paid for the best answer. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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MORNING GLORY 





FRED. SUTTER 


Canfield Avenue, West 


FRED. SUTTER 


HIS title seems to meet the most up- 
to-date requirements. It states ex- 
actly what the story is about and 
| yet you can’t possibly guess what I 
am going to say. It was chosen in 
preference to either of that overworked pair, 
“Art Before Your Eyes” and “ Beauty on 
Every Hand,” which for a long time has been 
running around with their tongues hanging out. 
However, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
I want to explain at the outset that, in spite of the 
title, this is merely one more “ From-My-Door- 
step’ wheeze, and to explain further that the 
pictures are offered as suggestions rather than 





works of art. They have given some pleasure to 
various friends, it is true ; but this is a long way 
from Honorable Mention. They fulfil my own 
home-made rules of composition, which are simple 
and but two in number. Does the view please ? 
Yes. Does the print represent accurately the 
principal features of that view’ Yes. All right ; 
I’m satisfied. The rest of you can go ahead and 
explain why the view pleases and how the cam- 
era reproduces its attractiveness. 

I live on Canfield Avenue, West, which is an 
old residence-street with double rows of trees 
heavily overarching both pavement and walks. 
The lawns are wide and the far from modern 
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FRED. SUTTER 


JANUARY THAW 


houses substantial, but quite beneath notice, 
architecturally. There are many similar streets 
in this city and elsewhere. The pictures tell it 
better than I can; so an end to description. 
My first point is that there are many subjects 
well worth picturing right in your neighborhood, 
and the second point is that, having found a 
promising subject, you have at least a dozen 
picture-possibilities readily available, without the 
excessive effort or discomfort which so fre- 
quently restrains even the enthusiast. Don’t 
think that because you have “snapped” it in 
broad sunlight, you have told the whole story ; 
you haven’t more than written the title! Ex- 
amples of what I refer to are seen in “ Fall,” 
“October Afternoon,” “The Fog,” ‘“ Winter,” 
“November” and “January Thaw.” Five of 
these were taken from the same spot, virtually, 
and the sixth, “ October Afternoon,” was taken 
from a point about one hundred feet down the 
walk. The very great difference between the 
various views is due to the weather-conditions 
and the seasons. If you examine them side by 
side, you will observe the similarity ; but you 
don’t have to exhibit them that way, and proper 
spacing in point of time or location makes this 
similarity disappear. Every picture which illus- 
trates this article was taken within our block. 
Whether I have made good pictures out of all 
these, is not the question. The pictures are 


there and offer opportunities to the careful 
camera-user. 

If you are a city-dweller, like most of us, you 
are well aware of the practical difficulties which 
discourage the most determined resolution to go 
out and get something during the next good 
snowstorm or the next this or that. It is one 
thing to walk to your trolley-car in the snow 
and quite another to drop off that same car out 
in the country amidst sub-arctic surroundings. 
Go ahead and do it —I am not a wet blanket — 
only don’t think you must shelve the camera be- 
tween expeditions. ‘‘Supper-Time ” and “ Five 
Below”’ may not be great pictures; but they 
served to gratify that desire “to take some- 
thing,” and, as they were my first and second 
attempts at night-photography, they gave con- 
siderable satisfaction. It might be well to men- 
tion that, in making exposures like these, it is 
necessary to hold something in front of the lens 
when bright lights pass by; but you can dis- 
regard pedestrians. While we were walking 
around after taking “ Five Below,” looking for 
something else, we ran across another amateur 
photographing a similar scene with a big 8 x 10. 
The exclamation, “ I thought I was the only bug 
out to-night!” was entirely spontaneous and 
seemed to cover the case fully. We swapped 
experiences for a moment and I learned that he 
was using stop F/6.8 and an exposure of thirty 
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NORTH RIVER 


minutes. Also that the old lady and her hus- 
band living on the corner, after carefully looking 
at him from the porch, had gone into the house, 
bolted the door, and pulled down every shade! 
Go on the principle that, if you can see it, you 
ean photograph it, and you will be surprised at 
the number of successful pictures you will get, 
provided you do something more than press the 
button. “ Morning-Glory,” for example, looks 
exactly like the actual view, when the sun 
streams through the mist. It is very probable 


S. P. EMERICK 


that most of these pictures will be dubbed con- 
ventional by the experts; but I am not writing 
for them. The photographic high-brow needs 
no message from me; in fact, I haven’t got one 
for him. My suggestion to seek pictures about 
your neighborhood and to recognize the impor- 
tant part played by rain, fog, mist, sunlight or 
even street-lights in such pictures, is addressed to 
the chap who has worked out of the drugstore- 
class and, like myself, is beginning, if not to see 
the light, at least to be aware that it exists. 
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An Efficient Finder 


JOHN L. WELLINGTON 


N a sense, the most important thing 
Z4| about a picture is the manner in 
) which it fits into its frame ; you can 
$4) be convinced of the fact if you will 
Sxema@) fancy the result of making photo- 
graphic exposures with your eyes shut. It does 
not greatly matter whether your intentions are 
artistic or not; you always have a subject that 
is to be fitted, not into the wide world, but into 
four conventional, straight-line boundaries, and a 
due consideration of these boundaries will make 
the picture more pleasing to the maker and more 
proper to its purpose. Thus we have finders. 

But the ordinary finder is inadequate. If 
you were going to view the finished picture in 
the size in which the finder offers it, well enough ; 
but we like it larger, we like a print 8 x 10, 
11 x 14, with reasonably good definition. Un- 
fortunately we find that what the finder told is 
discredited by endless added fact. If we are 
lucky, the new matter may be pleasing, but 
more often it is otherwise. 

Of course the most complete remedy is the 
use of an 8 x 10 view-camera; and for definite, 
assured results and quality the large instrument 
cannot be equaled in its field. But in many 
cases it is impossible, and we are prone to cling 
to the folding pocket-camera on account of its 
facility and the ease with which it eats yards 
of yellow film, hoping always that we may be 
able to train it to a greater efficiency. 

About all that the little finder is good for is 
to show the disposition of the largest masses. It 
may seem that for pictorial purposes this would 
be advantageous rather than otherwise, and it 
might be so if the finished product would con- 
tain no further detail. But this is rarely the 
case even with diffused printing, particularly 
when figures are included. You cannot add un- 
observed details and chance accents without de- 
stroying the effect of the original arrangement. 
For instance, a figure of fair size may be in- 
cluded. In the finder the general action and 
form may be visible — and of course the proper 
disposition as a whole is of the greatest impor- 
tance — but the shadows which model the fea- 
tures, invisible in the finder, are capable of 
ruining the effect. And all of this applies with 
equal force in the more frequent practice of pro- 
curing personal records, which we try to make 
as pleasing as may be. 

If you are using a tripod, the work of the 
finder may be improved by using in connection 





with it a strong pocket-magnifier. The glass 
reveals much new detail, but it is awkward and 
impracticable for hand-camera work. 

Not long ago I bought a small roll-film cam- 
era of foreign manufacture, which was equipped 
with a wire-finder in addition to the ordinary, 
small, brilliant finder. This finder permits a 
direct view of the subject through an eye-hole 
which slides into the back when not in use. It 
proved to be the most useful part of the equip- 
ment, and I found that the number of satisfac- 
tory negatives was more than doubled through its 
help. I found that endless trimming, in the en- 
deavor to force prints into pleasing proportions, 
was obviated; the negative could usually be 
printed in its original proportions, the 2144 x 314 
could be enlarged two or three or more diam- 
eters without disheartening surprises. This led 
me to experiment with Kodaks by fitting home- 
made wire-finders. The results were gratifying, 
and I venture to describe the simple apparatus. 

With a pair of small pliers and fairly stout 
brass wire construct a rectangular frame of the 
exact proportions of the negative made by the 
camera. The wire should be continued from the 
lower corners, on the one side to pass around and 
be supported by the finder; on the other side to 
be supported by the front-board in the manner 
shown in the sketches, where Fig. 1 shows the 
wires attached as for use, and Fig. 2 shows them 
detached, but in the same relative position. 

The frame, ABCD in the figures, is bent from 
one piece of wire. At D itis formed so as to clip 
around the finder, and at C, where both ends of 
the wire join, a clip is formed to attach to the side 
of the bed of the camera. The eye-piece, E, is 
formed from a second wire which is curved to 
pass around the spool-ends of the body of the 
camera at F and G. The frame must be so con- 
structed, of course, that the sides and ends shall 
be horizontal and perpendicular when the cam- 
era is level. The distance from the frame to the 
eye-piece should be about the distance from the 
center of the lens to the film. The eye-hole, E, 
must be straight back of the center of the frame ; 
or, in other words, it must occupy the same posi- 
tion, in reversed relation, as that occupied by 
the lens with regard to the film. The plane of 
the frame should be parallel to the plane of the 
film, but its exact position up and down or to 
the right or left is not of importance so long as 
the foregoing conditions prevail. Brass wire 
should be used, not copper, which is too soft and 
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will not hold its shape nor have spring enough to 
clip itself into position. 

In use, the camera is held tightly in both 
hands against the face, leaving a finger or two 
free to touch the release or press the bulb — the 
finger-release is generally more steady for 
slower exposures. This position affords the de- 
cided advantage of permitting the exposure to 
be made at the normal 
height of the eyes — 
an advantage which 
must be utilized to be 
fully appreciated. Too 
often a subject which 
appeared attractive 
from the normal view- 
point is not so from the 
waist-line ; and unfor- 
tunately the fault is not 
evident in the small 
finder, but shows itself 
too late in the finished 
print. It is easy to 
stoop with the direct 
view-finder, but it is 
impossible to use the 
ordinary finder at the 
eye-level. 

Then again, if the 
whole angle of view is 
too large, a smaller 
portion may be com- 
posed within the wire 
frame by withdrawing 
the eye to a proper dis- 
tance behind the eye- 
piece, and the corre- 
sponding portion of the 
negative used. ¥ 

The most important 
advantage, however, 
lies in the ability to see 
clearly and definitely 
all that you can pos- 
sibly reproduce in the 
print, no matter how 
much you enlarge. 
Your power of selec- 
tion is wonderfully increased. If the subject is 
mobile, you can choose with assurance the favor- 
able moment, which in hand-camera work is of 
the utmost importance. The use of this style of 
finder relieves much of the feeling of doubtful 
chance, which is the accompaniment of too 
many exposures; it lends a confidence which 
can be obtained otherwise only by the use of 
the reflecting-camera, and even here let us stop, 
before concluding, to make a comparison. 











Fig. 








I have used several reflecting-cameras, and 
two of them are at present esteemed faithful 
friends ; but — you must use them down at the 
waist-line ; they weigh something ; they are not 
pocket-cameras ; with them you cannot make 
exposures of 15 second in the hands; they are 
practically useless on a tripod. Finally, with 
the smaller sizes you cannot see nearly so much 
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on the ground-glass as through the improvised 
wire-finder of a Kodak. 

The wires are easily attached and detached ; 
a glance will show if they are in proper position ; 
and, when not in use, they may be carried in 
the pocket or fastened to the outside of the case 
by the flap, the strap and a rubber-band. This 
home-made device can be made in a few minutes’ 
time and a trial will demonstrate its efficiency 
and convenience. : 
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WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


Side-Trips in Camera-Land in a Canoe 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


N approaching this subject, canoes 
and Canada always seem to me to 
be synonymous ; I can never think 
MW} of the one without recalling the 
sesiem@) other. Canada is the land of lakes, 
and wherever lakes abound the canoe is at home. 
Most of my canoeing-experience, with a hand- 
camera as part of the fishing-outfit, has been 
in the Algonquin Park region of Canada where 
there is really more lake than land. A sort of 
a sylvan Venice, where all business and pleasure 
are transacted by means of a canoe. Not to bea 
‘anoeist is to be out of the swim, socially and 
otherwise. It takes a little experience and prac- 
tice to be able to “sit tight” and preserve a 
proper balance ; but a few upsets will soon cool 
the desire to shift the center of gravity and after 
that all is “ plain sailing.” 

One of the popular sayings in reference to 
canoeing which has a very pointed meaning is, 
“A paddle in the hand is worth two in the 
water.” I proved this to my satisfaction, one 
day, by striking a snag, a submerged stump, and 





in the surprise of the shock dropping the paddle. 
I happened to be the only human “ floater” on 
the bosom of this particular lake at the time, and 
before I rescued my lost paddle by the slow and 
tedious effort of hand-propulsion in the midst of 
contrary and exasperating currents I fully ap- 
preciated the sound wisdom of this sage remark. 

Fishing with a camera, somehow, doesn’t 
sound as appropriate as hunting; but when one 
stops to think of it, it is very necessary to “ get 
a line”’ on any subject before attempting to make 
a record of its capture. Even the professional 
photographer knows this to be a fact and is 
continually fishing for customers, a line here, 
a line there, and on his ability as a fisherman 
depends his success as a, business man. “ First 
catch your fish,” and first land your client, 
amounts to the same thing in the end. Fish 
before fry and client before cash is the only 
formula to fill an empty stomach or a depleted 
pocketbook. 

When canoeing with a camera as companion, 
always provide some kind of a waterproof cover- 
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OFF FOR CAMP 


ing for the outfit; the possibility of an upset is 
ever present, and a water-soaked camera is a 
bad thing, either for good temper or good pic- 
tures. I know one man who even goes so far as 
to attach a “ life-line”’ to his camera — one end 
fastened to the handle and the other tied to the 
canoe. In case of a sudden spill, in deep water, 
he is sure of being able to haul up his outfit from 
the bottom of the lake. The camera would, of 
course, sink; but the canoe, with the line at- 
tached, remains floating. It has never occurred 
to him to shorten his line and tie the camera to 
the canoe ; but then, he is one of the far-sighted 
kind who thinks that “the longest way around 
is the shortest way home.” 

This life of the open, in the atmosphere of 
God’s free air, is the only experience that offers 
a real excuse for drifting. With paddle shipped, 
to lie back and drift whither the wind and the 
current listeth, to the accompanying music of 
lapping waves, in a sea of silver, beneath a sky 
of dust-free azure, is to live, live as living was 
meant to be in Creation’s plan. The march of 
civilization has made us what we are—clothed us, 
fed us and housed us in the lap of luxury; but 
who would not, at times, trade it all for the free 
existence of the unconventional savage’ The 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


city is truly the abode of the evil one; but the 
open country is God’s own and its influence ever 
uplifting and beneficial. 

Of the many or special advantages of any 
particular variety or style of canoe, I know not, 
being first and foremost a camera-man; but I 
can surely attest to the delights of this method 
of side-tripping. It has always been my good 
fortune to find a fellow-voyager willing to assume 
the paddling part of the expedition, leaving me 
free to make use of my photographic proclivities. 
Sometimes he would land me on some con- 
venient point and while he fished, close inshore, 
I hunted. In this I had a decided advantage ; 
for while the fish were apt to be coy and shy of 
biting, I could always find “game” willing to 
stand and deliver. Of course, it is understood 
that I make “game” of everything picturable. 
“‘ Fisherman’s luck” is a very uncertain quan- 
tity — all hinges on the “luck ”’ ; but camera-luck 
is a fish of another color. He who trusts to luck 
in photography never arrives at the landing-stage. 
Observation and study, combined with the “ know 
how ” of pictorial selection, captures the prize. 

Some may complain that this side-trip is like 
Artemus Ward’s lecture on the moon, canoeing 
with the canoe left out; but, and here’s that 
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same old but again, my craft is only a ship of 
convenience, another means to the same old 
end — the photograph. When a man takes unto 
himself a camera as a steady habit his trouble 
begins, and, as with the possession of a wife, it 
never leaves him. He looks at everything 
through a lens-barrel, with the sole object of 
confining it to the limits and proportions of a 
print. At the same time I know of no better 
way to give wings to this spirit of photographic 
adventuring than the drifting, gliding motion 
of acanoe. It soothes the turbulent mind and 
breathes a spirit of peace to the soul, and in 
that peace comes the true appreciation of nature’s 
beauty. Even to the tried and expert artist ac- 
complishment is largely a matter of mood, and 
that condition which establishes an atmosphere of 
content controls the merit of the production. 
Just a hint as to the how and what of picture- 
making on all outing-trips. Don’t spoil every 
scenic possibility by the introduction of unneces- 
sary human figures. A native inhabitant, now 
and then, appropriately costumed and placed, 
may add to the effectiveness of the picture ; but 
beware the togged-up city cousin, the fashion- 
plate in a rustic frame. So many amateurs 
seem to consider every vacation-picture in the 
light of a family-group when, for all intents and 
purposes, the backyard at home would answer 
just as well. I have seen so many good prints 
ruined by the ever-present family member or 
members that I am really “het up” on the 
subject. When on an outing with a camera, if 
genuine picture-results are expected, leave 
the family, theoretically, at home. Smith at 
Niagara Falls, Brown at Mt. Washington, and 
Jones at Lake George present nothing to the 
vision but 
Smith, Brown 
and Jones; 
the back- 
ground of 
landscape is 
utterly lost in 
the family 
personality. 
Take as many 
of the family 
along as the 
purse will af- 
ford; but 
keep them be- 
hind the cam- 
era. If my 
wife ever sees 
this in print, 
I know what 


will happen, THE CANOE-LANDING 











though I am willing, in a good cause, to stand 
the consequences. 

What about the outfit? Why, any good 
camera, film or plate will answer for a canoe- 
trip, the roll-film having the preference on 
account of its portability, although a plate- 
camera, with focusing-screen, is best for serious 
work. In the mountain- and lake-countries, 
where the air is so clear and the light holds out 
until late in the evening, a tripod is not a real 
necessity as “snaps ”’ can be made at most any 
time of the day with the lens stopped down to 
F/16. Some of the most beautiful prints I 
have ever seen of the lake-regions are the prod- 
uct of the pocket-camera, and where “ chance” 
pictures only are to be taken, as the opportunity 
offers, I would not advise carrying a more 
cumbersome plate-outfit. A ray-filter is advis- 
able at all times, not too deep in color, but just 
enough to retain a proper balance of values. In 
the lake-country the sky is often the most inter- 
esting portion of the view and without the use 
of a ray-filter its many beautiful changes of 
cloud-form and color are hopelessly lost. All 
film is now made orthochromatic ; but if plates 
are to be used, select the double-coated ortho- 
chromatic variety and use a weak developer to 
give the under coating a chance to come up. 

The many excellent articles published in 
Puorto-Era, on the practical and technical side 
of photography, will furnish all necessary instruc- 
tion for making and finishing the prints. As the 
“shoemaker sticks to his last,” stick to your 
magazine-friend, that once a month points the 
way to success and through its kindly aid works 
out your personal proficiency. As to side-trip- 
ping, whether on foot, by motor or by canoe, 
it is only a 
pleasant 
means of 
gathering in 
the harvest 
won by past 
study and ap- 
plication, and 
in proportion 
as you have 
absorbed the 
true princi- 
ples of the 
photographic 
art will be 
your success. 
“Paddle your 
own canoe,”’ 
aim high 
and — blaze 
WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. away. 
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Photography on Coastwise Steamers 


PHIL M. RILEY 





. tS RANSATLANTIC travel 

=: = will hardly provide a popular 

é i vacation-possibility this 

= = summer, but happily there 

— are other ways to get on inti- 

wen mate terms with the sea 

without the worry of a con- 

stant lookout for submarine 

periscopes and cruising raiders. Most of our im- 

portant ports, some one of which is within the 

reach of almost everybody at vacation-time, have 

their coastwise steamers which set forth daily or 

tri-weekly upon routes both short and long. Aside 

from furnishing ideal week-end and vacation 

trips, these steamers offer splendid picture-mate- 

rial, particularly for the inlander in whose eyes 
maritime things still seem unique. 

First of all, there are the short overnight 
trips, such as Boston and New York to Port- 
land and Bangor; Washington and Baltimore 
to Newport News and Norfolk; Buffalo to 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. To take such a 
trip without a camera would be folly indeed. To 
be sure, the time in which to work is short; but 
in midsummer the days are long and the light 
actinic ; the sun rises early and sets late, so that 
one sails and arrives during the hours when 
atmospheric effects are the most beautiful. 

Who cannot recall vividly his first five o’clock 
sailing down the winding channel of Boston har- 
bor when the low sun in a blaze of glory back 
of the Custom House Tower emphasized the blue 
of the water to seaward, the brown of the sand- 
bluffs and threw every cottage-studied promon- 
tory and island into strong relief’ Who will 
ever forget passing, for the first time, under 
those gigantic bridges across the East River, 
around the Battery and into the Hudson at eight 
o’clock next morning, meanwhile gazing upon 
the most wonderful skyline in the world which, 
through the sunlit morning-mist, suggests the 
dream-city of an Arabian Nights’ tale rather than 
the metropolis of America?’ Likewise the rock- 
bound, tree-clad islands and precipitous shores 
of the Maine coast and the pastoral scenes along 
the Penobscot River, below Bangor, paint an 
indelible picture upon the retina of every seeing 
eye. 

These examples are cited not because they excel 
all others, but because I know them well and they 
are dear to me. Other harbors, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland, are as picturesque as Boston 
harbor ; other rivers, the Mississippi, Columbia, 











St. Lawrence, Hudson and Potomac, are even 
more lordly than the Penobscot ; other protected 
waters, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, Long 
Island and Puget Sounds, are fully as interest- 
ing in their shipping as Penobscot Bay ; but 
New York, as seen from the harbor, stands 
unique and unexcelled throughout all the world. 
It is a port at which to begin photographic work 
upon coastwise steamers, and it is the port at 
which to end it; wherever one goes, New York 
looks good upon returning. Indeed, one need 
travel no farther than the ferries which ply be- 
tween Manhattan and her neighbors to gather a 
wonderful collection of varied, interesting and 
beautiful marine photographs. 

Then there are the longer trips, such as Bos- 
ton to the Provinces; Savannah to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York; Buffalo and De- 
troit to Milwaukee and Chicago ; San Francisco 
to Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Or, if one craves the pleasure of a real 
ocean voyage to foreign shores near by, so to 
speak, there are the lines from New York to 
Bermuda, Cuba, Jamaica and Porto Rico, and 
from New York and New Orleans through the 
Panama Canal and around to San Francisco. 

Every one of these trips presents innumerable 
photographic possibilities at the start, en route 
and upon arrival. On the pier and about the 
ship, all is activity. Stevedores hustle the bag- 
gage and small freight aboard while cranes hoist 
the heavier pieces, and the noise of whistles and 
steam-winches fills the air. Lighters come along- 
side with coal and still more freight from neigh- 
boring piers. A line of taxicabs and carriages 
leaves the well-to-do in the pier-shed while 
immigrants trudge in on foot, heavy laden with 
babies and handbags. Porters escort their chat- 
tering charges up the gangplank followed by 
fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers to see 
them off. 

Aboard ship the decks are alive with prome- 
naders, every face expressive of happiness or 
of sorrow. Some are absorbed in conversation, 
others watching the animated scenes about them. 
Beyond the stern, huge buildings tower sky- 
ward until it seems as if they might topple into 
the harbor; beyond the bow, tugs with barges or 
schooners in tow, excursion-boats and an occa- 
sional ocean-liner or fireboat pass as if in review. 
Then comes the “ All ashore!” call: farewells 
are said, gangplanks and hawsers are thrown 
off, the whistle shrieks forth its lengthy warn- 
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ing, handkerchiefs flutter among the great 
throng on the pier and the ship moves majesti- 
cally out into the channel. 

Who can say that this is not picture-material 
of the highest order? Genre, marine and archi- 
tectural work offer a broad range. But let us 
at present confine ourselves to the former, be- 
cause the marine-work 
is such as may be had 
in the channel and will 
be taken up in detail 
later; whereas the 
architectural work will 
almost take care of it- 
self, provided the 
camera is held level — 
not tilted upwards — 
and one is content with 
what the rising front 
alone will give. Good 
genre-negatives are the 
more difficult to make, 
particularly about the 
pier where the light is 
much less intense than 
on deck aboard ship. 
The requirements are 
the very contrary of 
those for shipping in 
the harbor or scenes 
aboard ship the next 
day while at sea. 
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The problem is to 
stop motion and not 
underexpose. Speed- 
plates and films of 
double the ordinary 
rapidity are useful and 
an anastigmat lens 
working at F/5.6 or 
F/4.5, or two or four 
times as fast as an F'/8 
rectilinear, will prove 
2 boon, indeed. Eight 
times normal efficiency, 
obtained in this way, 
will bring most pier- 
house scenes at five 
o'clock within a range 
of 140 to 1 second, 
according to the win- 
dow-area overhead. 
With a focal-plane 
shutter these speeds 
may be increased three 
times, because the 
period of opening and 
closing and consequent 
partial obstruction of the aperture in a low-cost 
inter-lens shutter is eliminated ; even with high- 
grade inter-lens shutters these speeds may often 
be doubled, so much greater is their efficiency of 
operation. It will be necessary to find some- 
thing to rest the camera on, but railings and 
packing-cases are usually at hand and may be 
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utilized ;  tripod-work 
is out of the question 
here as it is aboard 
ship. It will be neces- 
sary also to watch for 
the moments of least 
motion of the persons 
included. On the 
gangplanks between 
the ship and the pier, 
and also on deck, ex- 
posures of 145 second, 
sometimes even ls, 
reduce the danger of 
blur, yet ensure correct 
exposure. 

Spontaneity is the 
charm of such pictures 
and it depends upon 
unconsciousness of 
those included. The 
operator of a small 
hand-camera has a big 
advantage, and on the A FREIGHTER DOCKING 
same principle the 
film-user scores; but 
whatever the instrument, learn to handle it rapidly 
and unostentatiously and school yourself to make 
quick decisions as to composition and judgments 
as to exposure. Otherwise your subjects will 
become conscious of you and spoil your pictures 
by looking at the camera. 

As the ship passes down the harbor, a some- 
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what different scheme of work must be adopted 
corresponding to the difference in the subjects 
offered. There is the pier just left, the receding 
city from several viewpoints and, most impor- 
tant of all, the shipping of many sorts passed 
and overtaken. The light will now be ample 
on a fair midsummer day until six o’clock. 
Working in the open, 

oe as one does aboard ship, 
a reduces the exposures 

to one-half or even one- 
fourth those necessary 
: for an average land- 
©, scape on shore, accord- 
%s ing to the nature and 
distance of the subject, 
and that permits ex- 
posures of Yao to Yeo 
second at F'/8 on plates 
or films of ordinary 
rapidity from 5 to 6 
p.M. and 6 to 7 the next 
morning. These ex- 
posures will be fast 
enough for the receding 
city, distant shores and 
shipping; but in photo- 
graphing watercraft 
within 100 or 200 feet, 
their rapidity of motion 
must be considered in 
PHIL M. RILEY order to avoid blur. 
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It is well to remember that two steamers travel- 
ing in opposite directions at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour are approaching each other at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour and the shutter must 
be set accordingly ; also that objects moving di- 
rectly across the field of view require three 
times the rapidity of exposure for objects mov- 
ing directly towards or away from the operator, 
and objects approaching or receding obliquely 
require twice the same standard of rapidity. 
On this basis the relative shutter-speeds at a 
distance of 100 feet would be t405, “450, Us, 
and at a distance of 200 feet, 420, Yeo, Uo. 
Thus it may be seen that the most extreme 
of these conditions is brought within the range 
of the eight times normal efficiency already re- 
ferred to, obtained either with a rapid lens and 
shutter or a rapid lens and fast plate or speed- 
film. However, the best views are usually 
made obliquely, so that either a rapid lens, a 
fast plate or film, or focal-plane shutter alone 
will meet most requirements. Broadside views 
of passing vessels are to be avoided as a rule, 
although the downward perspective from a large 
ship on to the decks of a smaller craft is some- 
times uniquely interesting. 

Next morning, when the ship enters its port 
of destination, more opportunities similar to 
those of the night before present themselves. 
There is the harbor-shipping, the approaching 
city, the watching throngs on deck, happy greet- 
ings at the gangplank and other pier-shed 
scenes much like those before sailing. From 
six to seven o’clock light-conditions are 
virtually the same as from five to six in 
the afternoon, any yellow light the night 
before very likely being offset by a slight, 
misty morning-haze. Of course, the 
later the arrival the better the light and 
the shorter the exposures may be. From 
eight to nine they need be only half 
those for the same subjects from six to 
seven. 

On a longer trip, the following day 
may be devoted to scenes aboard ship, 
of which an observing eye will find 
many. Each of the various decks has 
its characteristic picture and in photo- 
graphing them the promenaders should 
be watched carefully for the best group- 
ing, always provided those included have 
given their consent to be photographed. 
Let the actual exposure be made surrep- 
titiously, however, in order to ensure 
spontaneity. Views looking aft from 
the bow and including the bridge or 
wheelhouse, as well as those on the 
hurricane-deck showing spars and smoke 











stacks, are always interesting. Then there are 
genre-pictures of the crew and passengers — the 
lookout at the bow; the captain on the bridge ; 
officers making the noonday-observation ; groups 
of men smoking and story-telling; a rollicking 
party of young men and women ; honeymooners 
leaning over the rail or enjoying the quiet luxury 
of twin steamer-chairs; children all excitement 
over their first experience out of sight of land, 
and the games peculiar to seagoing ships. Once 
again the small, unobtrusive hand-camera scores, 
and the negatives, if good, may be printed satis- 
factorily by enlargement to almost any size. 

Then there are outdoor portraits of the mem- 
bers of your own party, preferably full figures 
standing and sitting. For work of this sort 
rapid films, plates or lenses are unnecessary, for 
the light is rather too bright than otherwise. As 
most of the woodwork about the decks is usually 
painted white and reflects much light, not more 
than one-fourth the exposures required for an 
average landscape will be needed, and from 
nine o’clock to three in bright midsummer sun- 
shine this would be about 159 second at F, 16 or 
ooo at F/8. If the day be hazy or overcast 
and the light well diffused without sunshine, it is 
all the better for portraits, as it reduces the very 
common danger of squinty eyes. Exposures 
should be the same as at F/16 on a bright day. 
When the sun shines, make portraits on the shady 
side of the ship with the subject looking at some- 
thing not too bright on board rather than sea- 
ward in order to minimize the eye-strain. 

The marine-views obtainable from 
coastwise steamers make their strongest 
appeal when there are unusual atmos- 
pheric conditions, such as strong clouds, 
gathering mists, approaching showers, 
striking sunsets or shafts of light through 
the clouds. Avoidance of halation and 
true rendering of color-values are, there- 
fore, important considerations. Thus it 
is desirable to use double-coated or 
backed plates, or else films which, be- 
cause of their thinness and backing of 
black paper, are practically non-halation. 
Likewise orthochromatic plates are desir- 
able to obtain better rendering of the 
yellows and greens and a ray-filter to 
neutralize part of the over-actinie blue 
so prominent on the water, tending in 
the negative to merge sea and sky. A 
three-time screen is plenty deep enough 
to give good cloud-effects and a distinct 
gray tone to blue sky. Its use will not 
‘ause trouble in the matter of shutter- 
speeds and underexposure except under 
extreme conditions. 
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The Rapid Drying of Carbon-Tissue 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


WHE many advantages of carbon- 
printing are too well known to need 
recapitulation in the present article, 
so I will confine myself to a discus- 
sion of the methods available for the 
avoidance of one of the chief drawbacks to this 
most valuable of all printing-processes, namely, 
the length of time required for the tissue to dry 
after sensitizing. 

All carbon-printers are familiar with the fact 
that the tissue, in ordinary circumstances, takes 
several hours to dry, so that it is seldom possible to 
use it on the day of sensitizing, and with the other 
fact that unless special precautions are taken, a 
continued spell of unfavorable weather, which 
would prevent printing for several days, would 
also spoil the tissue, which, in damp weather, 
will become insoluble without exposure to light. 





The Autotype Company has introduced a 
spirit-sensitizer to overcome this drawback, but 
this sensitizer has the disadvantage of being 
rather expensive, and tissue sensitized with it 
requires, in damp weather, sometimes as much 
as an hour to dry. Of course, those workers who 
possess a Cooper-Hewitt, or an arc-lamp, are 
independent of weather-conditions, but for those 
who use daylight the ability to print within ten 
or fifteen minutes after sensitizing is of great 
value. Therefore, it is my purpose to describe 
a method which will reduce to a minimum the 
time that must elapse after sensitizing before 
the tissue may be printed from, and at the same 
time to give a formula for a spirit-sensitizer 
which, though inferior to that of the Autotype 
Company in keeping-quality, is less expensive. 
Satisfactory keeping-qualities may, however, be 
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obtained by making up an aqueous solution of 
the bichromate, which keeps indefinitely, and 
adding the required amount of alcohol just 
before use. 

The rapid drying of tissue sensitized with a 
spirit-sensitizer depends on two facts: first, that 
part of the solvent used to carry the bichromate 
salt is replaced by a volume of a more volatile 
liquid; and second, that, the sensitizer being 
more concentrated, it is not necessary to apply 
so much of it to the tissue as by the immersion- 
method. Hence, there being but a relatively 
small amount of water in the tissue, it evaporates 
more rapidly than would be the case if there 
were a larger quantity present. Contrary to the 
usual belief, however, the presence of alcohol 
or ether does not cause more rapid evaporation 
of the water itself. 

The following formula is that given by the 
Rotary Photographic Company, and is an excel- 
lent one, with the exception that it does not keep 
for more than a few weeks: 
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Ammonium bichromate.... . 1 ounce 
ea sak 312 ounces 
Alcohol (95 per cent)......... ine . 342 ounces 


It is necessary to use the ammonium salt for the 
reason that potassium bichromate is not soluble 
in less than ten parts of water. If it is desired 
to use a still greater proportion of alcohol, in 
order that the tissue may dry still more rapidly, 
sodium bichromate, which is soluble in an equal 
part of water (one ounce of the salt in one ounce 
of water), may be used, and the proportions of 
water and alcohol modified accordingly. 

An alternative method of drying the tissue 
rapidly is to remove the water from the gelatine 
by means of an alcohol bath, immersing the 
tissue for some minutes in either wood-alcohol, 
denatured alcohol or grain-alcohol, before hang- 
ing up to dry. If this is done, two points 
must be noted, as they are of importance. 
The first is that it will not do to place the 
tissue direct from the sensitizer into a bath of 
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full strength alcohol, as the extraction of 
water from the tissue is so rapid that minute 
blisters may be formed, and these will not 
retract perfectly on drying. Hence, the tissue 
should be squeegeed lightly while resting face 
down on a glass plate, to remove the surplus 
solution, and should then be immersed in a solu- 
tion of equal parts of water and alcohol for five 
minutes, being then removed for five minutes to 
a bath of three parts of alcohol to one of water, 
and being finally placed for the same length of 
time in a bath of full-strength aleohol. If then 
placed to dry, it will be found ready for use in 
fifteen minutes or less. 

The saving of time by this method over the 
use of spirit-sensitizer is not great except in very 
damp weather. The method depends, of course, 
on the fact that alcohol has a great affinity for 
water, extracting it from other substances very 
readily. The second point to be noted is that 
the use of citric acid in the sensitizer is not pos- 
sible if aleohol is employed, as the alcohol will 
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precipitate the citric acid, so that the use of 
Bennett’s formula for sensitizing is precluded. 

Bennett’s formula is the best for general 
use in carbon-work, involving the use of citric 
acid and ammonia, and giving better gradation 
and purer lights than are obtained with a simple 
solution of potassium bichromate; but if the 
tissue sensitized in the latter is dried rapidly, the 
gradation and purity of the lights are better 
than they would otherwise be, so that when this 
is done the superiority of Bennett’s formula is 
less marked than when the tissue is dried in the 
ordinary way. 

In conclusion, I would say that my own prac- 
tice is to use Bennett’s formula except in emer- 
gencies, as tissue sensitized with it keeps well 
under pressure for several days, and it is seldom 
that I am unable to find an opportunity of print- 
ing in that time. When, however, it is neces- 
sary to print soon after sensitizing, I employ the 
spirit-sensitizer for sheets 11 x 14 or smaller, 
and the aleohol-bath method for larger ones. 
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For the information of those who may not be 
familiar with it, Bennett’s formula is given here- 
with, in a slightly modified form which the 
writer has found to give excellent results. 


Water CLO AN OE ae 


Potassium bichromate .... 960 grains 


Dissolve and add 


Citrie acid re ed ssserssecscces 240 QPRINS 
When dissolved, add, a little at a time, stirring 
constantly 

Stronger ammonia .... ; . q. 8. to turn 


from orange to yellow. The change resulting 
from the addition of the ammonia is very marked. 


Add 


Water to make a total volume of 64 ounces 
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The tissue should be immersed for two and one- 
half minutes, laid face down on a clean glass 
plate, and squeegeed lightly to remove the sur- 
plus moisture, then hung up in the dark to dry. 

Most tissues, if sensitized in this manner, are 
about the same speed as P. O. P., though Ivory 
Black and the mezzotint tissues are somewhat 
faster. If hot water is used to dissolve the 
bichromate, the solution must be allowed to cool 
before the citric acid is added. An equal weight 
of sodium or ammonium bichromate may be 
substituted for the potassium salt. 

The American Annual of Photography. 
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Ir is astonishing how readily one who is en- 
deavoring to express himself becomes a good 
technician, often without conscious effort in that 
direction. — Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography. 
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The Importance of Working Up 
Commercial Photographs 


ROBERT F. SALADE 


JO find an exceptionally good com- 

} ee | mercial photographer and retouch- 
Vas.) ing-artist is certainly a hard task,” 
remarked the Advertising-Man to his 

friend, the Publisher. “I have a 
machinery-catalog now in hand that will require 
at least four hundred photographs of machines, 
parts, ete. The illustrations must be made and 
retouched by an artist familiar with that class of 
work. Honestly, I don’t know where to find such 
aman. Bowen, who is an amateur, fell down on 
my last job. I must get results on this order.” 
“There are many good retouching-artists in 
the photographic profession,’ replied the Pub- 
lisher, thoughtfully; “but few of them under- 
stand how to make known their talent and abil- 


ity to the business-world. Like most artists, 
they are shy of publicity. However, I can give 
you the name and address of one man who can 
turn out the finest kind of work in your line. 
He is over in the Big Town — gets a great deal 
of special illustrative work for the larger adver- 
tisers. Walter Townsend is his name, and he is 
a modern business man in addition to being an 
artist. Let me tell you how he established him- 
self. It’s very interesting.” 

“Go ahead; I’m all attention,” 
tising-Man responded. 

“Ten years ago Townsend had a little studio 
in the down-town section of the Big City, and 
although a master of his art, he hardly earned 
ordinary wages, as he was making portraits and 


the Adver- 
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was located in the wrong part of the town for 
that class of work. His place was flanked on 
all sides by great manufacturing and other big 
business-houses. Circumstances forced him to 
consider the possibilities of commercial photo- 
graphy. 

“One day fate brought him in touch with a 
young retouching-artist who was without employ- 
ment. At luncheon, that noon, the two hatched 
an idea that has since made both of them well 
fixed financially. A week later, Townsend’s 
window contained an attractive display of com- 
mercial photographs retouched in a masterful 
way. Townsend had done all the photographic 
work and his new friend, Edward Goudy, had 


retouched the prints. Over the window was 
hung a neat sign with an inscription somewhat 
like this : 








| 
| HIGH-GRADE COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY | 
RETOUCHING 


SPECIALIST IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION 
FOR ADVERTISING-PURPOSES 











“Then Townsend had some fine booklets 
printed exhibiting halftone-plates made from 
ordinary photographs not retouched. Duplicate 
pictures of the same subjects, made from photo- 
graphs retouched, were also shown in the booklet. 
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The effect was remarkable. Even a layman 
could appreciate at a glance the advantage of 
having advertising-photographs retouched. The 
booklet was written in a pleasing, non-technical 
style, and explained how all the fine points in the 
finish of an automobile, for example, could be 
brought out in a catalog by having the photo- 
graph worked up with the proper kind of art- 
detail. 

“The booklets were mailed to a selected list 
of advertising-agencies, publishing-houses and 
general business concerns that were known to 
have issued high-grade illustrative advertising- 
matter. The large manufacturers of machines, 
ete., were included, of course. Well, within 
three weeks after the booklets had been dis- 
tributed, Townsend received large orders for 
commercial photographing and retouching from 
a dozen big firms, and a number of other con- 
cerns indicated that they would soon be in the 
market for such work. Business increased so 


rapidly that Townsend found it necessary to put 
on an assistant to Goudy — Goudy doing the 
fine detail-work, while his assistant filled in on 
the less intricate parts.” 


“ Townsend knows how to put out the right 
’ 


kind of publicity,” admitted the Advertising- 
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Man, admiringly. “I couldn’t have done any 
better myself.” 

“Oh, Walter understands how to sell his 
brains to the best advantage,” eulogized the 
Publisher. “Listen to this: Recently he re- 
ceived an order for taking one hundred photo- 
graphs of unique electrical appliances. The 
illustrations were to be retouched in the best 
possible way for the making of four-color plates. 
The idea was to show pictures of the devices as 
they appear in reality. The copper- and brass- 
work on the articles were to appear in natural 
colors, for instance. This catalog was to be one 
of the finest ever published — designed to reach 
a very select trade. 

‘“‘ Now after Townsend had taken the photo- 
graphs, before having them retouched, he had 
ordinary one-color halftone-plates made from 
them. Then Goudy and his assistant applied 
the art-work to the prints with exceptional skill. 
By special arrangement with the buyer of the 
catalog, Townsend had several hundred copies 
printed for his own use. They certainly con- 


tain the most beautiful illustrations of the kind 
I have ever seen. 
I will let you look over. 
work, believe me.”’ 


I have a copy at home which 
It is certainly great 
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“TI know the rest,”’ laughed the Advertising- 
Man, deeply interested. ‘Townsend then had 
the ordinary plates which were made from the 
plain photographs printed up in another cata- 
log for comparison.” 

“ That’s the idea, exactly,” returned the 
Publisher. “It cost considerable to do this, of 
course, but the proposition has paid for itself 
a thousand fold. These specimens of his work 
Townsend distributed personally to large adver- 
tisers he was acquainted with. I was one, and 
he now gets all of my work in the retouching- 
line.” 

“T’ll let him have my business, too,” said the 
man of publicity, enthusiastically. “He is a 
man after my heart, for he knows how to 
advertise, showing just what he can do in the 
specimens of his work.” 











Cc. L. POWERS 


“Isn't it strange’ that professional photo- 
graphers do not, as a rule, follow Townsend’s 
plan of advertising?’ asked the Publisher. 
“Consider the wonderful possibilities of the ad- 
vertising-field for any good photographer.” 

‘It’s a mystery to me,” conceded the Adver- 
tising-Man, lighting a cigar which his friend 
had just passed over to him. “ Actually, a 
photographer who can do good retouching can 
make new business.” 


be 


In the last analysis, all acquired knowledge 
must come from effort on the part of the student, 
the most that the teacher can do being to indicate 
the direction which the studies should take. — 
Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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The Sulphide Toning of P. O. P. 


H. W. WINTER 


mae is possible that others may have 
waitried the process about to be de- 
Wea) scribed ; but at all events I have 
oh i oe never seen it in print, nor have I 
io any one who has practised it. 
Whether it will compete with gold-toning in the 
permanency of its results I cannot yet state, be- 
cause the prints made by it are only a few 
months old; so far, howéver, they show no signs 
of deterioration. In any case, for many pur- 
poses the question of permanency is of quite 
secondary importance, and where this is so this 
method of toning has much to recommend it on 
account of its cheapness, its simplicity and the 
certainty of its results. 

There are no stock-solutions to spoil by keep- 
ing ; there is no tiresome mixing, as in the case 
of the gold-bath ; and no uncertainty as to the 
color of the finished print, as there often is if 
one does not use just the proper amount of gold 
in the latter; and, moreover, the toning is not 
influenced to any great extent by temperature. 

As far as I can see at present, there is only 
one pitfall, and that is consequent upon the 
rapid action of the toning-bath, which neces- 
sitates a careful watching of the print, and its 
removal from the bath, and instant washing, just 
prior to the full tone being reached. This is 
the chief point on which the suecess of the 
operation depends, since too long an immersion 
is likely to result in a print of very unpleasing 
appearance. 

The paper to be used is ordinary P. O. P. (not 
the self-toning variety), and printing is to be 
carried out as usual, to a depth slightly less than 
is necessary for gold-toning, the very highest 
lights being maintained practically clear. The 
print is then to be fixed in a hypo-bath of ordi- 
nary strength (say 1 0z. of hypo to 7 oz. water) 
for ten minutes, after which I recommend 
washing in running water for about fifteen min- 
utes. It is not necessary, however, to wash 
free from hypo, since the presence of hypo does 
not appear to influence the toning in any way. 
When I first used the method, I washed in 
water before fixing, as one does in ordinary 
gold-toning, but this course seems to be quite 
unnecessary. 

The fixed and washed print is next placed in 
a very weak solution of potassium sulphide, the 
exact strength of which is of no material im- 
portance, however, provided that it be not too 
concentrated. A formula which gives the maxi- 
mum strength is: 





Potassium sulphide ................. 1 grain or 0.5 gram 
Water . 52 oz. or 1,000 c.c.* 





Tap water may be used in making up this solu- 
tion, which may also be used until it is exhausted 
— that is, when it has lost its yellow color. On 
immersion in this bath the print will immedi- 
ately lose its yellowish tint, and pass through 
fairly well-defined stages of reddish brown, 
brown and purplish brown, to which will suc- 
ceed a paler color approaching sepia; this last, 
however, is generally uneven, the lighter tones 
being particularly degraded. The purple-brown 
stage is, in my opinion, the most handsome, but, 
unfortunately, if left so long, the print has a 
tendency to pass to the next and unpleasant 
stage before one can arrest the toning-action. 
It is safer, therefore, to remove it to the wash- 
ing-tank the moment the brown tone is reached. 

As indicated above, the action of the sulphide- 
solution is extremely rapid, and consequently 
the prints must be manipulated singly in it; in- 
deed, the best plan is not to allow them to leave 
the hand at all, but to hold them by one corner 
so that they may be slipped out into the wash- 
water with as little loss of time as possible. 
Since toning is only a matter of seconds, this is 
not particularly tedious. 

A thorough washing in running water, such 
as is usually given to eliminate hypo, will com- 
plete the process, and, when dry, the prints 
should be quite evenly toned to a warm brown 
color. 

I have tried to modify the toning-action by 
using the ferricyanide and bromide solution as 
ordinarily employed in the sulphide-toning of 
bromide prints, and also with a chromic-hydro- 
chloric acid mixture; but my experiments did 
not lead to any successful result, and I have, 
therefore, simply recorded the foregoing straight- 
forward method of working, as it was first tried, 
thinking that it may be of some interest, and 
perhaps use, to any who care to try processes 
which lie off the beaten track of everyday pho- 
tography. — The Amateur Photographer. 

*The addition of a few drops of alkali (either ammonia or 


solution of caustic soda or potash) will improve the keeping- 
quality of this solution, but is not essential to the toning-action. 


“= 
THE finest strength is that which is controlled. 


— Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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Hackneyed Camera-Themes 
Wve it is gratifying to note the growth 


of activity among camera-users, it is re- 
grettable that so little originality is shown in the 
choice and treatment of camera-subjects. One 
of the aims of every discriminating worker 
should be to avoid the conventional, the common- 
place. In his eagerness to photograph nearly 
everything in sight, the novice is inclined to pay 
little attention to the freshness of his camera- 
motives. He may even spend considerable time 
to discover an interesting subject; but through 
lack of experience and familiarity with pictorial 
selection, his album is filled with everyday-sub- 
jects. If his object be to choose for his camera 
scenes that have only a personal interest, well 
and good; but he must not be disappointed if 
they fail to arouse any particular interest among 
his friends, at the camera club, or in a pictorial 
competition. It is no satisfaction for a success- 
ful pictorialist, an art-critic or a publisher to 
examine pictures the subjects of which have al- 
ready engaged the attention of nearly every 
camerist. Though it is commendable that the 
novice begin his activity with the portrayal of 
domestic scenes, including, of course, the first 
baby resting in its mother’s arms, and father and 
mother each in a favorite attitude, he will re- 
strict the use of such pictures to relatives and 
intimate friends, unless they possess extraordi- 
nary pictorial merit, in which case they will 
undoubtedly be admired by the outside world. 
It is not so much the theme itself that need 
worry the amateur-camerist as the manner of 
depicting it. Even familiar landmarks will gain 
in popularity if presented in a novel or unusu- 
ally attractive setting. Troyon, tired of seeing 
so attractive a rural scene as a flock of sheep 
returning homeward, represented at sun-down 
with long shadows falling to the right or left of 
the group, conceived the idea of painting the 
sheep directly against the setting sun, producing 
a striking and thoroughly natural effect in chia- 
roscuro. The picture created a sensation, but 
the novel thought was soon appropriated by 
others. About a dozen years ago an eminent 


amateur photographer, known for the weirdness 
of his themes, originated the “Crystal Ball.”’ 
The picture made a hit and the idea was widely 
imitated. 
numbered among the hackneyed subjects. 


It has lost its novelty and is now 
The 





” 


once popular “ fish-bowl,” with a child gazing 
interestedly at its contents, no longer elicits en- 
thusiastic approval and is also on the list. The 
same is true of the oft-repeated path in the 
snow ; the perfect reflection; the lone fisher- 
man; the sleeping child with head on table 
(All Tired Out”’) ; the young society-bud pre- 
sented as “ The Débutante,” and the mother and 
child, labeled “ Madonna.” Many camerists 
seem to think the only way to illustrate a rainy 
day is to picture a person with an umbrella over 
his head, whereas a messenger-boy in a dripping 
rubber-coat, or a newsboy soaked through, save 
his bundle of papers, or even a long-haired dog 
wet to the skin and sadly trudging along in the 
muddy street, conveys the idea with equal if not 
greater force, and in an unconventional way. 
The expedient of concentrating the interest of 
several persons in a book held by one of the 
figures is another favorite topic. However, it 
becomes somewhat ridiculous when the group is 
so large that some of its members are obliged to 
look from the extreme right or left, or over the 
shoulders of those in front, obviously seeing 
little or nothing of what appears to interest those 
nearest the book. Note with what originality 
and artistic suecess A. Gottheil has managed a 
group of four young clerks discussing a business- 
transaction. See PHoto-Era for February, 1915. 

Perhaps the most common of hackneyed sub- 
jects are the humanized cats and kittens. They 
are depicted in a great variety of interesting but 
totally unconvincing attitudes, generally in the 
act of performing simulated tricks such as smok- 
ing a pipe, playing a musical instrument, or 
sagely reading a book. Such pictures may well 
amuse the little folk, but can hardly be regarded 
in the light of serious work, although, if ex- 
pressing the humor and technical skill of a 
Belle Johnson, feline subjects would have a 
reason for being. If, however, the amateur in- 
sist on choosing a superannuated theme and he 
would avoid a bald imitation, let him study the 
possibilities of composition and lighting and 
from these try to extract something that shall be 
different from the rest. 

In the field of professional portraiture, with 
its numerous daily sittings, great variety in pose 
and lighting cannot be expected ; but a tendency 
towards monotony can be avoided by the individu- 
ality of treatment, and the intelligent use of acces- 
sories and background or by their virtual omission. 
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MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ERa or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SEN'T 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 


Editor of PHoro-Era. 





Awards — Street-Scenes 
Closed May 31, 1915 


First Prize: Alfred W. Cutting. 

Second Prize: Anson M. Titus. 

Third Prize: William 8S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: Chas. P. Abs, Mabel Heist Bickle, 
W. R. Bradford, F. E. Bronson, Wm. H. Fisher, Mrs. C. 
B. Fletcher, T. W. Lindsell, Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, 
Alexander Murray. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: W. E. Fowler, J. F. Webster, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell. 


Subjects for Competition 


“* Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 

“Clouds in Landseape.”” Closes September 30. 

“* Garden-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 

‘“* Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes November 30. 

‘“* Winter Street-Scenes.”” Closes December 31. 

“ Night-Pictures.” Closes January 31. 

‘ American Scenic Beauties.” Closes February 29. 
“ Home-Portraits.”” Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


Many of our subscribers wish to have their addresses 
changed on our mailing-list during the vacation-months of 
summer. In order to avoid delay in the receipt of PHoro- 
Era, and possible loss in forwarding, we urgently sug- 
gest that all requests for changes of address be sent to us 
before the 5th of the preceding month, as the envelopes 
must be addressed and classified for mailing on the 20th. 
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Clouds in Landscape — 
Competition 


Closes September 30, 1915 


Ir would hardly be possible to overestimate the part 
that the ever-shifting cloud-canopy plays in our enjoyment 
of the beautiful “ out-of-doors.” In all its moods — from 
grave to gay — it is a joy and an inspiration, this won- 
derful, ever-changing sky above us, an inspiration not only 
to the Shellys and the Ruysdaels of the world, but also 
to the everyday people who feel their burdens slip away 
as they lift their eyes to the great cloud-chariots, and are 
borne away to lands of dreams. 

That child has been defrauded of his birthright who 
has not lain on his back among the clover and let his im- 
agination picture to him strange forms of beast, of bird, 
and of human face among the ever-shifting clouds. 
But it is not only the rolling cumulous forms, so purely 
white against the deep blue of the sky, that have their 
fascination. The soft dove-grays and blurred outlines of 
the rain-clouds that blot out the blue vault and hang low 
and heavy over the dimming landscape have a character 
and charm all their own, and for pictorial purposes are 
less spectacular and blend more submissively with the 
landscape than the more self-assertive cumuli, to say noth- 
ing of photographing more successfully. 

It is surprising how a softly clouded sky will transform 
what was an uninteresting photograph into a very charm- 
ing picture. Knowing the desirability of clouds in one’s 
landscapes, the next question is how best to obtain them. 
The first and logical method to suggest itself will, of 
course, be to “get them in the negative”; but this is 
often impossible, for one cannot always wait for clouds to 
appear in a cloudless sky. When the clouds are there, 
however, every effort should be made to secure them. 
For this purpose a color-sensitive plate and pale ray- 
screen should be used, if possible. There are disadvan- 
tages in the ray-screen method, for it does away with 
much of the atmospheric effect and makes distant hills 
come forward unduly. There is on the market a gradu- 
ated screen which can be used to advantage as the depth 
for the sky is much greater than for the landscape ; but 
care must be taken not to have the sky overcorrected or 
the blue will take so dark as to look as though thunder- 
showers were threatening. A soft gray cloud will not 
require the screen-treatment, particularly if a film or or- 
thochromatic plate be used ; but the white cloud against 
a blue background will seldom show up without some 
assistance of that kind. 

The mistake is often made of shortening the exposure 
when it is desired to show clouds in the sky. When this 
is done, development must almost always be prolonged 
to bring out shadow-detail, with the result that the sky 
is hopelessly blocked and all detail lost. The opposite 
treatment should be resorted to. If full exposure is given, 
you will have obtained detail in the shadows when the 
highlights are properly developed and a soft-printing, 
detailful negative will be obtained. 

If, however, you have clouds in the sky that will not 
print without overprinting your landscape, there are ob- 
vious ways of overcoming the difficulty. One of the sim- 
plest is to cut a piece of cardboard to suggest roughly the 
sky-line and hold it in such a manner that it will shade 
the landscape during part of the exposure. It should be 
kept in motion over the joining of sky and landscape that 
no hard line may appear. Another way is to coat the 
plate with ground-glass varnish, scraping it away from 
the sky-portion and working over the part retained with 
black lead, if the varnish alone does not restrain the fore- 
ground sufficiently. Then there is the method of local 
reduction. Farmer’s reducer is the old standby and I 











know of nothing better. If the plate has been dried, 
soak for some time in clear water, then surface dry it and 
if the horizon-line is much complicated by projecting 
trees or other objects, dip a brush or tuft of cotton in 
glycerine and coat the parts not to be reduced ; then with 
a brush or cotton wet in the reducing-agent, go repeat- 
edly over the sky-portion, sliding the plate into a tray of 
water occasionally to prevent uneven action. When the 
sky is sufficiently thinned so that it will harmonize well 
with the rest of the plate, wash thoroughly and dry. 

If there were no clouds in the sky when the exposure 
was made and a hopelessly “‘ bald-headed ” sky appears 
in the print, it is sometimes better to make no attempt at 
suggesting clouds, but to give simply a graduated sky- 
effect. The blue of the sky is more intense and darker 
towards the zenith, and not infrequently all that is neces- 
sary to give the impression of atmosphere and sky-quality 
is a little shading in the upper part of the print. This is 
easily given by placing the undeveloped print on a flat 
board and covering with a piece of card quite a bit larger 
than the print. Turn to the light and slowly draw the 
card down until the print is exposed nearly down to the 
horizon-line, then slowly return to position. Try first 
with a small strip to ascertain the amount of shading that 
will best suit the landscape. 

There will be times, however, when a suggestion of 
cloud-forms will be needed to balance and perfect a 
cloudless picture. For one who has any skill with brush 
or pencil the easiest way is to put clouds on the plate so 
that one printing will be all that is needed. If the sky 
is one that prints a dull gray, all that is necessary is to 
work in a sky on the back of the plate, either with oil- 
paint asa medium, working it up with the finger-tip or 
a piece of velvet or cloth, or else coating the plate with 
ground-glass substitute and working in the sky with lead 
and a stump. Care must be taken to have the sky quiet 
and unobtrusive, and the clouds must appear to receive 
light from the same direction as the landscape. 

If, however, the sky is one that prints a dead white, 
the task is not so simple. The foreground must be held 
back by the use of ground-glass substitute which has 
been slightly colored. Experiment is the only teacher 
here and a tint must be arrived at which will allow the 
sky to print without overprinting the landscape. 

The method of printing-in clouds is the next te be con- 
sidered. For this purpose cloud-negatives must be made. 
They should be varied in kind and in lighting and should 
be a trifle larger than the plates with which they are to 
be used. Exposure for them should be short and devel- 
opment slow. The plates should be thin but crisp. Do 
not point the camera too high, for zenith-clouds are very 
different in character from those near the horizon. 

Having secured a variety of plates, select one that 
seems best suited to the view that is cloudless, and pro- 
ceed as follows. Take a print of the landscape and cut 
along the line of the horizon and preserve both portions. 
If the sky prints white, you will not need the sky-mask in 
making the print; but if it prints gray, the sky-mask 
should be adjusted on the glass side so as to just shade 
to the horizon. The print thus made is then adjusted on 
the cloud-negative chosen and the other mask so adjusted 
as to cut the least bit below the horizon and a short ex- 
posure given. Care must be taken to have the sky deli- 
cate and not too heavy for the landscape. If still-water 
is included in the view, another complication arises, 
for the clouds must show an inverted reflection in this 
mirror. This necessitates a third printing which must 
be done in the same way as the sky and very carefully 
adjusted to be in harmony with the rest of the print. 

If one obtains a genuinely satisfactory print by this 
method, much the simplest way is to copy this print and 
make future prints from the second plate, thus doing 
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A BUSY MORNING IN TANGIER 


away with the slow and painstaking work required for 
successful double-printing. 

Sometimes a sky is so spectacular that it may well be 
made the subject of a picture. When this is to be done 
the sky-line should be kept low and simple, giving full 
prominence to the cloud-masses. 

Study the sky at all times of day and of the year and 
make yourself so familiar with its marvelous pageantry 
that you will know instinctively what sort of cloud-forms 
will be most suitable to any subject and whatever method 
you pursue you will not go far astray. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Platinum Printing 


CONSIDERING the ease of manipulation and the beauty 
of the results it is surprising that more amateurs do not 
make use of platinum as a printing-medium. With it 
may be obtained prints of great variety of tone and 
quality, of wonderful gradation from deepest shadow to 
strongest light. 

There seems to be an impression abroad that a particu- 





ALFRED W. CUTTING 


lar negative is required for platinum-work and that it is 
a difficult process to learn. This is by no means true. 
Any fair average negative will make a good platinum 
print and the process is one of the simplest possible. 

Some precautions must be taken about the care of the 
paper before use. It is purchased in tin tubes, well sealed, 
and containing a small piece of calcium chloride to absorb 
any moisture that may find entrance, for moisture is the 
great enemy of platinum paper. When dry this preserva- 
tive is hard, but becomes softened when moisture has 
been absorbed. It should then be dried in the oven until 
hard and returned to the can. If this precaution is ob- 
served, the paper will keep for a long time. 

The yellow side of the paper is the sensitive side and 
goes next to the plate in printing. The light in which 
the printing should be carried on depends on the charac- 
ter of the negative to be printed from. If the plate is 
one that is strong in contrasts with dense highlights, the 
stronger the sunlight in which you print it the better will 
be your results. If, on the other hand, the plate is thin 
and lacking in contrast, print it in the shade and even 
under one or two thicknesses of tissue-paper. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
STREET-SCENES 


STREET-SCENE IN JERUSALEM 


Printing under direct sun is quite rapid, and the prints 
should be examined frequently, but very slow in a dif- 
fused light, as in the shade of the body turned away from 
the light. The only thing in the process that requires 
practice or skill is the judging of the correct depth in 
printing. The image shows a faint purple on a yellow 
ground, and printing should be stopped before all detail 
in the highlights is visible. The detail in the middle- 
tones should be faintly visible and the shadows should 
have a decided purple tone. Experiment is the best 
teacher here, and if one selects some one bit of detail 
which is just visible when the print is carried to proper 
depth a uniform lot of prints may be easily obtained. 

The standard developer for the gray papers is neutral 
oxalate of potash 1 pound to 100 ounces of water. This 
is used at full strength and may be used repeatedly if a 
little fresh solution be added each time. If blue-black 
tones are desired, 4 ounces of potassium phosphate may 
be added. The temperature of the developer should not 


fall below 65 degrees or granularity will result. 
Place the developer in a porcelain tray, using the solu- 
tion at least an inch deep. 


Slide the print evenly under 








ANSON M. TITUS 


the developer and agitate vigorously for a moment to dis- 
lodge any air-bells that may form. If any are observed 
still adhering, touch lightly with the finger. The prints 
develop rapidly, but should be left in the developer for a 
couple of minutes to ensure full development. Nothing 
is gained by rushing through an overtimed print, for a 
flat, mealy result is all that will be gained. 

When development is complete transfer at once without 
previous rinsing to a tray containing the clearing-bath of 
1 ounce of hydrochloric acid to 60 ounces of water. Prints 
may remain in this bath until all are developed. When 
the last print has been in this bath for five minutes, trans- 
fer them all, one at atime, to a second bath of the same 
strength, where they remain for ten minutes and are then 
transferred to the third bath for fifteen minutes. If this 
bath shows any tint of yellowness, they should have an- 
other five-minute bath, but ordinarily the three baths are 
sufficient. The prints are then washed in running water 
for twenty minutes and then dried between clean blotters. 

The processes for sepia are the same except that the 
developer is used at a high temperature for most papers 
and is differently composed. The Angelo sepia is an ex - 
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ception to this rule, for it is developed in a cold bath. 
The developer is put up by the paper-manufacturers as is 
that for most of the sepia papers, and directions for tem- 
perature and time of development accompany the package. 

The choice of surface is determined largely by the 
size and class of the work to be done. For large work 
with broad masses, the rough papers are an ideal medium, 
but used on small negatives with fine detail they would 
fail entirely to do them justice. For such work the 
smooth papers are ideal. Willis & Clements’ Japine 
has a very smooth surface that renders fine detail to per- 
fection. The choice of color also requires some discrim- 
ination. A snow-scene or sea-view is more appropriately 
rendered in shades of gray, whereas autumnal scenery, 
firelight-effects, ete., are better represented by the warm 
sepias and brown tones. 

Paper should be carefully stored and not left out of the 
can too long between exposure and development. With 


these precautions and a little practice in judging proper 

depth of printing, there should be much pleasure and 

little trouble for the amateur in platinum printing. 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 











WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


Chart of Cloud-Formations in Natural Colors 


THE Weather Bureau, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has issued in the form of a chart as well as a book- 
let a classification of clouds for the guidance of observers 
in the identification of the several cloud-forms according 
to the International System of Classification. There are 
twelve beautiful plates in colors, about 4 x 5 inches, which 
illustrate the following cloud-formations—cirrus, cirro-stra- 
tus, cirro-cumulus, alto-cumulus, alto-stratus, strato-cumu- 
lus, nimbus, cumulus, cumulo-nimbus, stratus, fracto-stratus 
and fracto-cumulus— arranged according to the elevation 
of the cloud. The plates show at a glance the cloud-types 
found in the different cloud-levels, and an accompanying 
table gives, in some detail, the mean heights in summer 
and winter, as determined by a series of observations at 
different places and latitudes. A copy of this extremely 
useful publication, chart or booklet, may be had by send- 
ing 40 cents to the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C., who will send it post-paid. Partici- 
pants in the monthly competition, “ Clouds in Landscape,” 
will find this collection of color-plates a great help. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Metol-Hydro-Pyro Tank-Developer 


Tue Ansco Company is now advocating a new three- 
agent developer for Ansco roll-film and the new Ansco 
Film-Pack. The time of development is 20 minutes at 
65 degrees. Dissolve the chemicals in the order named 
in half the quantity of lukewarm water and then add 
cold water to the full amount. 


eee Doce eye assenonaee dacs 46 ounces 
ARR EE ye enna . 4 grains 
ET ORT 154% grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................ 186 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ............. 100 grains 
ce TES PE ww... Oo grains 
aac 1914 grains 


Potassium bromide, 10-percent solution 22 drops 


The Covering-Power of Lenses 


TuE term “ covering-power” is often used in a vague 
fashion, and it is always necessary to define in what sense 
the lens is supposed to “ cover” a given size of plate, or 
angle of view. Speaking generally, we may divide cover- 
ing-power into two types: one denoting the action of the 
lens as regards definition and requiring delicate tests for 
the correction of aberrations, and the other simply denot- 
ing the action of the lens as regards illumination of the 
plate and requiring only simple, physical measurements. 
The second is the sense in which we are considering the 
matter here, and there is a point in connection with this 
side of the question that is not generally appreciated. If 
we look through a lens obliquely, we find that at one 
particular angle the circular stop-aperture just begins to 
be cut by the lens-mount. This gives us the limit of the 
area that the lens will cover with “full illumination,” which 
area is very small with some lenses. If we increase the 
tilt of the lens until half the aperture is obscured by the 
mount, we arrive at the limits of the area of “semi- 
illumination,” which is the extreme area on which we 
may expect to find usefully uniform light-effect on the 
plate. If we expose on a white surface, giving only the 
briefest possible exposure, we shall get a fairly uniform 
patch, representing a little more than the area of full 
illumination, but the light will distinctly fall off towards 
the limits of semi-illumination. A longer exposure will 
tend to equalize matters; for where the light has acted 
most the plate is less sensitive, and the less exposed 
margins will tend to catch up with the center as regards 
density, wherefore an exposure of ordinary duration on an 
ordinary subject will not show much signs of falling-off. 
A very brief “ high-speed ” exposure will, however, show 
a marked falling-off, whence it follows that lenses cover- 
ing very small angles, or areas, with full illumination, are 
not suited to high-speed work unless we use a plate of 
relatively small size that covers within the area. On the 
other hand, such a lens may serve quite well for por- 
traiture or landscape-work, where a full exposure can be 


given. Long-focus lenses often appear more rapid than 
they were expected to simply because the narrow angle 
they include on the plate falls within the angle of full 
illumination. If the image fell outside this angle, double 
the exposure would be necessary to give equally good 


results. — The British Journal of Photography. 


Dust on the Surfaces of the Lens 


A GENERAL heaviness and opacity of the whole nega- 
tive is usually attributed to overexposure ; but it is well 
to remember that there may be other causes for such a 
result. One of these is the scattered light in the camera, 
due to the use of a dusty lens. It does not follow from 
this that the lens should always be wiped before making 
an exposure ; the result of such a course would ultimately 
be that all the negatives made with it suffered from the 
same defect — from the destruction of the fine polish of 
its surface. The thing to do is to wipe the lens only 
when it is necessary, and to keep the lens capped, if 
possible at both ends, when it is not in use. — Photography 
and Focus. 


Diffused Light in the Darkroom 


Most of the small darkroom lamps at present on the 
market are fitted with clear ruby or orange glass, so that 
a glaring light, which is not nearly so comfortable or so 
satisfactory to work with as diffused light, is thrown on 
the bench. A sheet of ground-glass makes a splendid 
diffuser, but the groove into which the ruby or orange 
glass slides is generally too narrow to admit an extra sheet 
of glass. A piece of translucent paper will also serve, 
but is open to the objections that too much light is ab- 
sorbed, and that when replacing the screen, after lighting 
the lamp, the paper may be crumpled, after which it is 
difficult to get it into place. A very satisfactory way is 
to matte varnish either one or both sides of the glass; 
usually one varnished side will be found sufficient. This 
gives the necessary diffusion without absorbing too much 
light. The ruby glass itself, which is flashed, cannot be 
“oround,” as this would take away the color. —T. O. in 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Correcting Distortion 


Ir is well known that when a photograph is taken of 
an architectural subject in which there are vertical lines 
the surface of the plate or film must be vertical, or these 
lines will no longer appear parallel in the picture. This 
can be remedied when enlarging or reducing, or otherwise 
copying with a lens, by swinging either the original or 
the easel until the lines are seen to be parallel once more. 
If only one is swung, then, although the lines are made 
parallel, and therefore distortion is no longer very notice- 
able, there is still some distortion in consequence of a 
foreshortening or closing together of the horizontal lines, 
and if we want to avoid this also, both the original and 
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THE TRAIL OF THE UPHEAVAL 


the copy must be swung in opposite directions. This has 
another advantage, in that it very much helps the focus- 
ing, a much larger stop being possible when both nega- 
tive and copy are swung than when one is kept vertical. 
Photography and Focus. 


Deferred Fixing for Tourists 


A METHOD which has proved perfectly satisfactory in 
the writer's hands, says Mr. G. W. Bryant in Photography 
and Focus, when touring is to have a spare dish in which 
is placed a mixture of one part of sulphurous (not sul- 
phurie) acid as bought and five parts of water. It should 
smell strongly of burning sulphur. The developed nega- 
tive is rinsed for half a minute and is then placed in the 
dilute acid, in which it may remain for five minutes or 
more. It can then be freely examined in daylight. An- 
other rinse or two — more if opportunity offers — and it 
can be put up to drain and dry, and when dry may be 
packed away, film to film, with another of its kind, to be 
fixed and washed on the return home. The work has 
usually been done in an hotel bedroom at night, and the 
negative stood up to dry overnight, so that in the morning 
it will have been exposed to daylight for some time, but 
no ill results were ever apparent. 


A Pinhole-Stop in the Lens 


A PINHOLE itself does not give a perfectly sharp pic- 
ture, although sharp enough for many purposes; but if a 
stop no larger than a pinhole is used in a lens, then the 
picture will be critically sharp all over, and at the same 
time the exposure required will be as long as if the pin- 
hole were being used by itself. Ordinarily the photo- 





HONORABLE 
MENTION 
STREET-SCENES 


MRS. C. B. FLETCHER 


grapher wishes to make his exposures as short as pos- 
sible, but there are occasions when he requires just the 
opposite. For instance, if he has to photograph a shop- 
front in a busy street, he will find the traffic very trouble- 
some. If he goes in the early summer morning, all the 
other shops in the view will be shut, and the place will 
look dead. But if he uses a pinhole-stop and a slow 
plate, he may easily prolong the exposure to half an 
hour or more, and in that time all the moving traffic will 
have become quite invisible. A similar result can be got 
by using a color-screen with a plate that is not ortho- 
chromatic ; a “five times” screen may then prolong the 
exposure two or three thousand times, and so give what 
is required. — J. R. Broughton-Milne in Photography and 
Focus. 


Belated Entries 


PARTICIPANTS in our monthly competitions, particu- 
larly those who send from a long distance, will please 
remember that third-class mail travels slowly — some- 
times. This is particularly true of pictures that are 
mailed only a day or two before the closing of the con- 
test for which they are intended, as has been done very 
frequently, we are sorry to state. Not even first-class 
mail nor a special delivery stamp will avail in such cases, 
unless the package proceeds from a near-by point. A 
number of interesting entries intended for the ‘ Land- 
scape with Figures ” competition were received July 5— 
five days too late! Most of them came from the Far 
West, mailed probably June 30, the closing date. The 
prints for this contest were judged July 2, and prize- 
winners were notified the same day. We can only ex- 
press our regret and sincerely hope that these entrants 
will be a little more expeditious in future. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 





MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
ERA other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50 ; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
ERA on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Competition 


Closed May 31, 1915 


First Prize: F. A. Hasse. 

Second Prize: A. J. Weis. 

Third Prize: Myra D. Seales. 

Honorable Mention: F. G. Hammond, Jos. Heineman, 
Harlan C. Lang, L. W. Lyon, Charles D. Meservey, C. 
Howard Schotofer, R. C. Schultz, Harry Sloan. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: A. E. Aldrich, Benjamin C. Aus- 
tin, Arthur Baier, Alvah G. Clark, Anna M. Hagadorn, 
William J. Harris, Jr., Wilford E. Jost, S. R. Kitchen, 
Gerald Martin, Harry Prest, Martinique M. Sancier, Harry 
Sloan, Dr. Henry G. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, C. Travis, 


Luke R. Vickus, W. W. Wiltse. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered ‘with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
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Art is a nation, a people. — Henry Havard. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photo- 
graphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Pinhole-Photography 


So much is said and written of the value of the high- 
grade lens in the making of photographs, that it comes 
as rather a shock to the novice to be told that pictures 
“just as good”? can be made with no lens at all. Yet, 
within limitation, this is true. The pinhole is, however, 
a misnomer, for the aperture is in reality a needle-hole 
and must be made with great care and accuracy. 

As with most methods, this has both its advantages 
and disadvantages. One great advantage is that the 
image is virtually always in focus, and its size can be 
varied at will by altering the distance between the pin- 
hole and the plate. Then, too, the image is strictly recti- 
linear, and the perspective in wide-angle views is less 
exaggerated than with a lens. It has also great depth of 
focus. 

The disadvantages are chiefly lack of speed and ina- 
bility to see the image on the ground-glass. The soft 
diffusion of focus obtained will be classed either as an 
advantage or a disadvantage, according to the prefer- 
ences of the user. 

The making of the pinhole is very simple, although 
good results depend on accuracy and painstaking. The 
best material in which to make the aperture is a soft 
metal, such as brass or copper. A good way is to pro- 
cure a strip about a half inch wide and two or three 
inches long, in which holes of different sizes may be 
made. 

Having this, take some blunt instrument and with it 
make perhaps three indentations in the metal, thus raising 
bosses on the reverse side. Now with a fine file or oil- 
stone rub down these raised points until the metal be- 
comes very thin. Have ready new needles, sizes 8, 10 
and 12, mounted in corks with the numbers written on 
them. Take the smallest one and, holding it at right an- 
gles with the metal, gently pierce the thinned place at 
one end of the strip, and without forcing the needle 
through withdraw it and insert on the opposite side. 
Working first from one side, then from the other, and 
always at right angles, enlarge the hole until the needle 
will just slip in snugly. By blowing and working gently 
with the needle-point, all stray filaments of metal can be 
removed until the hole is smooth and clean. This process 
must be repeated with the other holes, beginning each 
time with the smallest needle and working up to the 
number 10 for the center-aperture and the number 8 at 
the other end. 

The edges must be smooth and the openings round. 
The thickness of the metal must also be less than the di- 
ameter of the hole or, as you will see, the opening will be 
like a tiny tunnel and prevent the light from spreading 
properly for wide-angle work. Having your three open- 
ings properly made, they must now be blackened. This 
is easily done by holding the strip of brass in the fumes of 
burning sulphur. 

The question of mounting is one to be adapted to the 
type of camera used ; but a simple way is to cut a piece 





of heavy cardboard to fit in place of the lens-board when 
removed. In the center cut a hole an inch or more in di- 
ameter. Cover both sides with black paper; but in the 
paper that covers the front cut only a small hole, say a 
quarter of an inch across. Now fasten two strips of paper, 
one on each side of this opening, in such a way that the 
strip of brass will slide under them and be held firmly 
in place. You have now a “ pinhole-lens” with three 
apertures, and by slipping the strip along so that no open- 
ing is in register, it serves as a “ shutter,” or a strip of 
black paper may be slipped in to close the opening. 

One great beauty of pinhole-work for pictorial purposes 
is the soft definition. The wire-sharpness of the lens is 
delightfully absent, and yet there is no unpleasant fuzzi- 
ness as when a lens is out of focus. The larger the needle- 
hole the less detail is obtained, so for broad effects select 
the No. 8 opening; whereas for copying or fine work the 
No. 12 should be chosen. 

For wide-angle work the plate should be very near the 
pinhole, for extreme work even up to 2 or 3 inches will 
be practical; and if the hole has been well made, you 
will find even illumination throughout and less violent 
perspective than you would expect. 

The great handicap in working with the pinhole is the 
inability to see the image on the ground-glass. This may 
be helped somewhat by substituting an opening some 
eighth of an inch in diameter while determining the com- 
position. The image will be very much blurred, but the 
amount included in the angle can be determined, and 
that is the chief necessity. 

When it comes to exposure, a little experimenting will 
probably have to be done to determine what your own 
particular equipment requires. In bright summer-sun, 
with a medium-sized aperture and a plate-distance of 
some 5 inches, an exposure of 10 or 15 seconds should 
be ample time for landscape-subjects. The plate- 
distance affects exposure astonishingly. A safe rule is 
that exposure increases as the square of the distance. 
That is, if at 6 inches the exposure is 10 seconds, the 
time at 12 inches will be not 20 seconds, but 40. 

A fast plate, of course, is best for this use; for if the 
exposure runs up to 5 or 10 minutes, or even half an 
hour, something is pretty likely to move, A stray breeze 
may set the trees to waving their branches in protest at 
being expected to hold still for so long a time. 

Once more, then, be sure that the opening is clean, ac- 
curately made and well blackened. Be sure your adapter 
is light-tight, so that no light can enter the camera save 
through the pinhole. Remember that your sharpness of 
definition depends on the size of the hole, and the size of 
your image on the plate-distance ; the nearer the plate, 
the wider the angle, and the smaller the image, and vice 
versa. 


i 4 


A BADLY framed picture costs more than one correctly 
framed. — Milton Waide. 
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YOUNG AMERICA 


Photography in Camp 


No summer camp is complete without its photo- 
grapher, and it is half the fun to do one’s own “ finish- 
ing” on the spot, rather than send films away to be done 
and have the long suspense of waiting to know whether 
or not they come out well. With the modern developing- 
devices all necessity of darkroom conveniences is done 
away with and the processes so simplified that any one 
can master them very quickly and easily. Either the 
developing-machine or the film-tank will do the work 
very successfully if directions are carefully followed. 

Care should be taken to have the water used for solu- 
tions as pure and clean as possible, and a graduate for 
accurate measurements should be included among the 
necessities. When development is complete and the de- 
veloper poured off, three or four rinse-waters should be 
used, as it will greatly prolong the life of the fixing-bath 
to have the alkaline developer removed. Having poured 
in the fixing-bath, be sure that the film is moved about 
until all air-bells are dislodged and leave it in the bath 
rather longer than the directions say, for thorough fixing 
is essential to the life of the film. 

So far, all operations have been in the machine, but 
after fixing, when the film is removed for washing, great 
care must be taken not to mar the surface either by 
finger-marks or by hitting it in any way. The final 
washing, when there is no running water, is rather both- 
ersome, but can be satisfactorily accomplished by repeated 
changes. If the film is a long one and hard to handle, it 
is best to cut it once or twice at least and place it in 
some large receptacle which will hold plenty of water, leave 
it for ten minutes and then transfer to a second dish of 
fresh water. Empty the first and refill. After ten min- 
utes return the film to the first dish, empty and refill 
the second, keeping this up until the film has had ten 
10-minute baths in fresh water each time. If one must 


use only one receptacle for this process, great care must 
be taken in emptying it to make sure that all the water 





F. A. HASSE 


is out and that the films do not scratch each other during 
the change. 

In drying, the films should be pinned by one corner to 
the edge of a shelf so that they hang free, neither side 
being in danger of contact with the wall or its neighbor- 
ing film, as they go through some contortions in drying. 
The developing-machine must be very thoroughly washed 
to eliminate all trace of the fixing-bath before using 
again. 

The most practical paper for camp use is the old 
standby —blue-print paper. With a good negative this 
is quite satisfactory and very simple in the operation. 
The great stumbling-block in making blue-prints is 
underexposure. The paper must be printed until a de- 
cided bronze is seen in the shadows. It must then be 
washed in several changes of water until the whites look 
entirely clear. If it can then be dried in the sun, so 
much the better. 

Blue-print paper can also be used to make a record of 
the flowers and ferns found on one’s trip. A little pre- 
vious pressing between blotters is wise where a flower is 
bulky or likely to stain the paper, but many delicate 
blossoms and nearly all ferns can be used at once. Simply 
lay the back of your printing-frame, springs down, on the 
table, lay your paper on this and arrange your flowers 
on it. Then carefully lay the glass of the frame over 
that and the frame on top of all, clamping the back 
on firmly. Print until the background is well bronzed. 
When cleared you will have a beautiful and permanent 
record of your finds: an herbarium that will be less 
fragile than the usual one and a great satisfaction. 


Not So Flattering 


Ethel — Jack saw your picture on my table and said 
you looked so young in it. 

Marie — The flatterer ! 

Ethel — He thought it must have been taken a great 
many years ago. — Exchange. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information upon 
any point in connection with their photographic work are 
invited to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. If a personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 





E. S. — In compiling the Photo-Era Exposure- 
Guide the Hurter & Driffield curve has not been consid- 
ered ; indeed, the guide does not aim so much to be 
scientifically accurate in a high degree as to establish a 
practical working-basis that will yield good-printing neg- 
atives in everyday work. The relative speeds of the 
various brands of our oldest American plates, such as 
Seed, Cramer and Hammer, are well known; they have 
been established in many ways by many experts and by 
the leading actinometer-manufacturers. These were 
taken as a basis and other plates tested in comparison 
with them, using a Chapman Jones Plate-Tester and also 
photographing comparative indoor and outdoor subjects. 
While the table of plate-speeds does not agree with 
several others, neither is there any better agreement 
among the others. In actual use, the listing will be 
found to be well within a 
latitude of three-fourths to 
two times the exposure 
given by the guide. The 
exposures given are for be- 
tween-the-lens shutters ; 
focal-plane exposures should 
be only one-third as long 
because of the greater light- 
efficiency of the shutter. 
This is being explained in a 
new type-line just added to 
the guide. 

The Autotype carbon 
tissues are the only ones 
to our knowledge now on 
the American market. 
Bubbles forming during 
development or in the alum- 
bath when making  trans- 
parencies by the single- 
transfer process are likely to 
occur when water coming 
from the main under high 
pressure is full of entangled 
air — even at times having 
a milky appearance. Water 
in this condition is unsuit- 
able for mounting, as with the imprisoned air present per- 
fect transfer is not possible. When air-bells are present 
to a slight degree, they may be removed by splashing 
water on the face of the tissue, or removed by passing the 
palm of the hand over it. Water containing air should 
be allowed to remain for an hour or more in the vessel it 
is drawn into before use in carbon operations. Rarely 
blisters form in the alum-bath when it is too strong. 
Use a weaker bath or allow the prints to dry before im- 
mersion in the alum-bath. 

Of course the glass on which single-transfer transparen- 
cies are to be developed must have a preliminary coating 
of insoluble gelatine to hold the lighter halftones. which 


would otherwise have a tendency to wash away. Glasses 


may be bought ready for use or prepared in accordance 
with the directions given in the ABC Guide to Autotype. 
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When mounting the tissue on the glass it is advisable to 
cover the back of the tissue with a piece of wetted tem- 
porary support placed glazed side uppermost and squeegee 
upon that. If this precaution be omitted, crepe-like 
markings may be produced in the transparency by the 
pressure of the squeegee direct on the back of the tissue. 

There are several ways in which the contrast of 
a rather flat negative may be increased in making 
an enlarged negative for carbon printing: the adoption 
of slow contrast plates, of a hard-working contrast devel- 
oper, such as hydroquinone, or both, and the avoidance 
of any greater exposure than is necessary to preserve 
shadow detail. Any orall of these means to increase con- 
trast may be employed in making the contact transpar- 
ency or the enlarged negative, but such extreme measures 
will rarely be necessary. Indeed, slightly longer than 
normal development of either is often sufficient. 

A. N.— A gasoline-vapor light can be used to make 
indoor-photographsat night, provided the candle-power 
is sufficient. An acetylene light, however, is preferable 
because it is safer, and of course electricity is best of all. 
At least 2,000 candle-power will be needed, and the A. & 
H. Twin-Are now so widely used gives 8,000. This gives 
opportunity for diffusion through tissue paper or cheese- 
cloth, ensuring softness and absence of harshness of the 
cast shadows. 

For skylights it is not at all necessary to use ground- 
glass or to apply a ground-glass substitute to plain glass. 





A. J. WEIS 


Indeed, most skylights, both top- and side-lights are more 
often of ordinary glass with cheese-cloth curtains on wires 
that may be drawn as needed to diffuse and soften the 
light. 

J. A. T.— There are no panchromatic films on 
the market, either in the form of rolls or packs. 
Panchromatie plates are obtained by bathing ordinary 
dry-plates in a 1 to 50,000 solution of a mixture of pina- 
chrome and pinacyanol, viz., 3 parts pinachrome stock- 
solution, 2 parts pinacyanol stock-solution, water 250 
parts. The stock-solutions are made to contain 1 part of 
the dye in 1,000 parts of alcohol. 

The bathing-solution is prepared in a measure, the 
plates are dusted and laid in a flat porcelain dish, which 
is large enough to hold nearly twice the number of plates 


it is desired to sensitize atone time. These are put at one 
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end of the dish; the dish is then tilted, and the dye- 
solution poured into the other (empty) end, then the dish 
is tilted back, so that the dye-solution sweeps over the 
plates in one even flow, free from air-bells. The dish is 
now gently rocked for three minutes, then the plates are re- 
moved and washed in a good stream of running water for 
at least another three minutes, and finally dried. They 
will remain good for several months if kept under proper 
conditions. 

H. A. W. — An acid has several functions in a 
hardening-solution for fixing-baths. The use of a 
good acid-alum fixing-bath clears and hardens the film 
while fixing is progressing, not only obviating frilling 
and blistering, but preventing or removing stains from 
the film. If the bath is rendered acid, alum removes all 
developer-stain and improves the color of the negative. 
Also if rinsing after developing is not thorough, alum in 
the fixing-bath, unless acidified, may cause ugly unre- 
movable scum-markings to appear on the negative, due to 
alkali from the developer remaining in the film, combin- 
ing with the alum and precipitating aluminum hydroxide. 
This is more likely to occur with ordinary than chrome 
alum. 

In most acid-alum fixing-baths, sodium sulphite also 
plays a part. It keeps the fixing-solution itself from 
being discolored in cases where it is employed over and 
over again. 

As to the acids, acetic works best with ordinary alum 
and sulphuric with chrome alum. The following is an 
excellent chrome alum fixing-bath for plates and films : 


Add 


Strong sulphuric acid 2 


2 drams 


UN oscars sheeaiseey ecnesien 2 ounces 
to 

Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 1 ounce 

Water ... ie ES 6 ounces 
and pour the mixture into 

ae 16 ounces 

Water 48 ounces 


Finally add to the above mixture 
Chrome alum 
ree 


1 ounce 
8 ounces 
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Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. Prints must bear the maker's name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





F. B. S. — Your two waterscapes have apparently been 
enlarged from too contrasty negatives. There is a lack 
of detail and texture in the highlights, also the prints 
have been enlarged to too great a degree for glossy paper, 
as the grain of the negative now shows prominently. The 
ideal negative for enlarging is one of good gradation, with 
plenty of shadow-detail and just enough vigor to prevent 
the result being flat. 

A. M. H. — Your “ Portrait ” has much to recommend 

it, particularly in pose and general arrangement. It has 
been undertimed, however, and so lacks roundness and 
modeling. The chair-arm and back also are unfortunate 
and might have been greatly subdued by proper screen- 
ing of the light so as to force it upon the face and screen 
the rest of the figure, particularly the hand, which is 
much too light. 
V.—“ Lunch-Time” is a composition of com- 
mendable simplicity and well spaced ; but the print you 
have sent, an enlargement, is rather too high in key and 
seems to suggest a negative which is somewhat too dense 
in the highlights. 

“ Twilight ” we do not care for; it lacks a center of 
interest and is technically defective. There should be 
decidedly more detail in the foreground, and the print, 
or more likely the negative, appears to be stained or 
otherwise mottled at the left. 

R. C. S. —“ Reflections in the River” is a very pleas- 
ing subject, and might have been more so had there been 
more suggestion of separation of planes in the photograph. 
We suspect that you used a small stop in the lens. With 
sharper definition upon the 
large tree at the right and 
the other trees less sharply 
delineated because of their 
greater distance, the effect 
would have been far more 
pleasing. The introduction 
of human life is excellent ; 
not too pronounced, yet dis- 
tinctly noticeable. 

L. W. L. — In “ Long-Dis- 
tance Gossip” you have a 
spontaneous scene full of hu- 
man interest, but unfortu- 
nately it has not been well 
treated. The lines of the 
doorway are not plumb as 
they should be, due to the 
camera not being level. Also 
the rockers of the chair in 
which the girl sits are not 
included, conveying a sense 
of instability. The negative 


L. R. 


appears to have been under- 
timed and forced in develop- 
ment with consequent exces- 
sive contrast, which has no 
doubt been increased by re- 
development which tends to 
bleach the highlights. 


MYRA D. SCALES 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 

















*Tnese figures must be increased up! 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3 ;|— = . Se he oe eT 
50° X 2; 520 x 2; 30° x 34. JAN. Fres., Oct Mar., APR., May, JUNE 
i ¢: ; . nB., “ y May, JUNE, | 
tLatitude 0° N. maltiply "by 2 ; Nov.. DEc. 7 t Avg.. SEPT. © Juty § 
‘Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] 2 |. = - a a ai Ss ~~ EF : — 
65° x 1; 52° x 1 ¢ i. a] § B]2/ sls Bla] els B12] gle = 
§Latitude 60° N. “multiply by 14;] + | @ Six2x/ a2 es Aj,Te2/2/8. Alwe|2 3. a 
BRO x 1; 520 C1, =| «| ba S| Sibel = | we oe) Biel | be eS! lisse | 2 
. Xe) Bless) P,P Pes 2) FE) Piss e| FP) eB] Piss a) F 
ng ale Al>lals Anal Ale lalw laa Ale lala lagiale 
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; . 5 | 2 1 1) 3 30)15/ 8/3 | 3 [30/15| §| 4] 2 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very Landscapes with heavy fore- 


we 


distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 

heavy clouds; sunset- and _— sunrise- ) ae at 
send 8; suns Q ‘ s most of the picture; brook-scenes with 

studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 


red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 
16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


fo) 


buildings showing both sunny onl shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides ; “well-lighted street-scenes ; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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XUM 


For Perpetual Reference 





As all the figures in the table oppo- 


For other stops multiply by the 


number in the third column 


o£ 

<s | Us F/4 x 1/4 
See) U.S.2 F/5.6 1/2 
eee | U.S. 24 F/6.3 x 5/8 
Bes | 

2=S | U.S.3 F/7 x 3/4 
SOBs | 

seo | US.8 F/11 x2 
Zac | U.S.16 F/16 x4 
oe 

AS | 

es | U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 
SLE U. S. 64 F/32 x 16 
nog 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “‘ Hour,” and under the column headed 
‘“‘ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 
Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16 X 1/2 = 1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 











Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 
Wellington Extreme 
Class 1/2, P. E. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulean Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 
Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 

Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


180, Wa. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


120, Wa. 


Class 8, P.E. 64, Wy. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Seed 23 
Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 
Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


90, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P.E. 11, Wy 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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The Origin of Photo-Era 


A NEW subscriber who lives in New Mexico writes, 
explaining the origin of the name * PHoro-Era”™: * I 
admire the originality of the name of your admirable 
magazine. At first it was not clear in my mind just how 
the name was formed, but I now see that it was accom- 
plished by compounding two photographie words in a 
conventional way by using the first part of the word 
‘ photographic’ and the last part of the word * camera.’ 
Good work!” 


A Frequent Disappointment 


Two young pictorialists, on their way to the park, 
entered the subway-station. Nearing the window, where 
sat a young goddess of classic countenance, Jack stopped 
short and said to his companion: “ Gee, what a peach!” 
As each pushed his nickel towards the waiting ivory 
hand, he got a glimpse of the perfect features of the 
maid. Turning back for another look, then quickly 
catching up with his friend, George exclaimed : * It’s all 
off, Jack!” Jack turned about and, looking towards the 
maiden busily taking fares, beheld an ugly profile with 
large, bulbous nose, protruding upper lip and receding 
chin — features which, viewed at full face, appeared 
quite regular, and with the really beautiful eyes and the 
white teeth combined to produce a most attractive im- 
pression. A wholly satisfying profile, in man or woman, 
is extremely rare. 


Correcting Convergent Distortion 


IN a recent issue of The British Journal of Photography, 
Mr. C. Welborne Piper describes a new copying-camera 
fitted with mechanical adjustments for the correction of 
convergent distortion produced when photographing a 
building with a tilted camera, and refers briefly to his 
own method of rectifying this fault worked out in 1898. 

This reminds me of a somewhat similar experience, in 
1889, when I visited Bayreuth to attend a music-festival. 
After a call at Wagner’s villa Wahnfried, and strolling 
down the avenue of low trees, I retraced my steps with 
the intention to make a picture of the famous abode. 
The overhanging branches of the Allee obscured the 
upper part of the buildings so that, in order to get a clear 
view, I was obliged to approach within a few feet of the 
rail-fence, which enclosed the estate. My equipment was 
a4 x 5 box-camera, but without adjustments to rectify 
tilting. Nevertheless, I inclined the camera upwards, 
knowing that the resultant picture would show consider- 
able convergence. It was to be only a personal memento. 

Sometime afterwards, as I viewed the mounted print of 
“ Wahnfried,”’ I regretted the vertical distortion, for 
otherwise the picture was very satisfactory. The idea 
then occurred to me to copy the print in such a way as 
to correct the convergence. I accomplished my object 
by first making an enlargement. This I stood up, re- 
versed, tilting it backward considerably, ready for copy- 
ing with a 5 x 7 rigid plate-camera. Viewing the image 
on the ground-glass, I proceeded to adjust the enlarge- 
ment — bringing the top (the actual bottom) gradually 
forward, until the sides of the building appeared parallel, 
using a medium stop of a 10-inch Euryscope lens through- 





out. Then I secured the enlargement, inserted the small- 
est stop, exposed my plate and the result was a negative 
with the converging lines made plumb. I suppose that 
the same result could have been attained by using a 
camera provided with a liberal backward swing; or, in 
making the enlargement, by adjusting the original nega- 
tive in a slanting position. 


A Smart Retoucher 


THE Editor was dictating his —tieth dunning-letter for 
the day when an energetic-looking individual entered. 

* Do you happen to know of a position for a good re- ’ 
toucher ? ” he asked. 

* Possibly. Excuse me,” continued the Editor, ** but 
you are not one of those billiard-ball retouchers ? ~ 

* What do you mean ?” questioned the applicant with 
evident suspicion. 

* You see, I have an inquiry for a real retoucher — one 
who understands anatomy. For instance, most retouchers 
obliterate the character in the face. In the case of 
women, they carefully efface the supra-sternal notch and 
the clavicles.” 

“You can’t phase me with any talk like that!” came 
the ready reply. ‘The leading physician in my town 
was so pleased that I avoided the facial muscles in his 
negative, when I[ retouched it, that he made me a present 
of five dollars.” 

* Well, well!” exclaimed the Editor. ‘“ May I ask 
what those muscles were ? ” 

“ Why, certainly —the levator labii superioris alaeque 
nasi — near the nose, you know — and the — ” 

“Thank you; that’s enough. You'll do!” exclaimed 
the Editor, holding up both hands. 


The Keeping-Quality of Plates 


Iw discussing with me, recently, the keeping-quality of 
dryplates, Prof. Louis Derr, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, expressed great satisfaction with 
reference to a box of panchromatic plates which he had 
purchased in London over a year and a half ago. He 
used a few plates at the time and put away the rest of 
the box on a shelf in his darkroom — an inside apartment 
of one of the Technology buildings. He recently came 
across this box, and, desiring to use a few panchromatic 
plates, was curious to see if the contents was still in 
good condition. He found that, in every way, the re- 
maining plates were virtually as good as new. Not even 
a trace of the customary “ band of mourning” around the 
edges was visible. This speaks well for a plate whose 
keeping-qualities are supposed to be limited to about six 
months. Of course, if this or any other plate is kept in a 
place where it would be affected by weather-conditions, 
the keeping-quality might not last even six months. 


Conclusive Evidence 


Street — ‘‘ What career do you think is the better for 
me to choose? That of photographer or lawyer ? ” 


Ryan — “I should saya lawyer.” 

Street —‘* Have you heard me argue a case in court ? ” 

Ryan — “No, but I have seen some of your por- 
traits.” — Exchange. 
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THE vigorous and broadly-handled marine — see front- 
cover and page 80 — is what one may expect from the ac- 
complished pictorialist, Karl Struss. Original, pictorial 
design, spontaneous expression and artistic use of his 
technical medium are other characteristics of his delight- 
ful artistry, as exemplified by the five admirable pictures 
that adorn this issue. Data: “Sunlight on the Water, 
Arverne,” front-cover and page 80 — August, 5 P.M. ; 
against bright sunlight ; 145 second ; 4x5 Graflex camera ; 
Struss 12-inch Pictorial lens ; stop, F/6 ; Standard Ortho ; 
Rodinal 1 to 50; 65 degrees, 16 minutes; 4x5 direct 
platinum print. 

“The Front Stoop,” page 77 — May, 10 a.m.; bright 
sunlight ; 145 second ; rest the same. 

“Chatham Square, New York,” page 73— April, 5 
P.M. ; clear sunlight ; 145 second ; rest the same. 

“Lower New York, Twilight,” page 79 — December, 
5 P.M. ; twilight; 1 second ; rest the same. 

This month’s frontispiece, following the lead of the 
front-cover illustration, is a seasonable marine-motive, 
which, indeed, dominates this, our midsummer issue. 
The broad, almost limitless expanse of water suggests 
freedom in a manifold sense. The author, H.C. Mann, is 
a believer in direct, realistic expression. His sound and 
virile technique enables him to produce striking and at- 
tractive pictorial effects, albeit he is inclined to empha- 
size too strongly his deepest shadows — rather the result 
of temperament than of technical inability, for, printed on 
a different medium than a glossy surface for reproduc- 
tion, his pictures appear to better advantage. Data: 
8x 10 Century camera; 12-inch No. 6 Dagor; Ingento 
3-times color-screen ; 8 x 10 Hammer Non-Hal. Ortho; 
pyro. 

In a highly practical way, Fred Sutter demonstrates 
the oft-repeated statement, in these pages, that a wealth 
of pictorial material may often be found close to one’s 
own domicile, if he but knows it. Substitute for the 
word “ Gliick” (happiness), “* picture-motives,” and the 
poem by Géthe may be quoted here quite aptly : 











* Willst Du immer weiter schweifen ? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah! 
Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen, 
Denn das Gliick ist immer da.” 


In his modest way, Mr. Sutter disclaims any merit for his 
efforts to make a good picture out of the eight different 
opportunities. I beg to differ with him on this point. But 
the reader may find it interesting to analyze each of the 
pictures himself, and, when done, he will undoubtedly be 
willing to concede that Mr. Sutter has been very success- 
ful with what ordinarily might be considered unpromising 
material. Moreover — and what may be regarded of 
greater importance —a valuable lesson is taught how to 
treat virtually the same subject at various seasons of the 
year, and also during different conditions of weather and 
light. Data: 

“Morning Glory,” page 61 — Sept. 21, 1914; 7 a.m.; 
bright sun; 5 seconds; Darlot R. R. lens; stop, F/ 
Imperial Non-Filter. 

* January Thaw,” page 62 — Feb. 15, 1915; 10 a.m.; 
raining lightly, figure posed ; 5 seconds ; same lens ; stop, 
F/32; Barnett Red Diamond. 

“Fall,” page 62 — Oct. 6, 1914; 10 a.m.; light rain 
falling, figure in motion during exposure ; same lens ; 
stop, F/32; Imperial Non-Filter. 





’ 






‘5 Below,” page 63— Jan. 26, 1915; 8 p.m.; 5 min- 
utes ; same lens ; stop, F/11; Seed 30. 

“After the Shower,” page 63 — June 2, 1915; 12.20 
P.M.; raining; 6 seconds; same lens; stop, F/32; Impe- 
rial Non-Filter. 

“November,” page 63 — Oct. 29, 1914; raining; 7 
seconds ; same lens ; stop, F/32; Imperial Non-Filter. 

* The Fog,” page 63 — Oct. 19, 1914; 8 a.m.; foggy, 
figure in motion; Tseconds; same lens; stop, F/32; 
Imperial Non-Filter. 

~ October Afternoon,” page 63 — Oct. 22, 1914; 1.30 
p.M.; bright sun; 125 second; same lens; stop, F/16; 
Seed 30. 

What to my mind is a very original and satisfactory 
composition is ‘ North River, New York,” page 64. 
The mast of the lighter seems to aid the rising effect of 
the lofty Woolworth Building. Happily, it deviates from 
the perpendicular — sufficiently and in the right direc- 
tion — to obviate a tendency towards stiffness in the de- 
The upward gradation in the lighting-scheme has 
been managed very adroitly and adds much to the 
general artistic effect. I recall nothing in Pennell’s etch- 
ings of New York that pleased me more than this 
camera-memento by Mr. Emerick. Data: Hazy day ; 
Mentor Reflex 615 x 9 C.M.; No. 3, 5-inch Zeiss Double 
Protar ; 200 feet at F/9; Premo Film-Pack ; pyro, Wat- 
kins method ; enlargement on P. M.C. No. 2; M.Q. 

Mr. Ludlum's suggestions, pages 67-69, how to utilize 
the canoe in camera-exploration, are self-explanatory. 
The most pleasirig of the series is, perhaps, the ‘‘ Canoe- 
Landing’ — page 69—picturesque and restful. No 
data. 

To continue the nautical interest of this number, with 
its suggestion of refreshing coolness and change of scene, 
the next topic in order is the paper by associate-editor 
Phil M. Riley, on the camera-possibilities by means of 
coastwise steamers. Mr. Riley’s personal experience in 
visiting the various sections of the United States, by land 
and by sea, entitles him to speak with authority on the 
numerous opportunities that present themselves on the 
way. His illustrations, pages 70, 72, 73 and 74, suggest 
also how the pictorial side of coastwise camera-subjects 
may be developed from as well aboard the steamers on 
which the camerist is a passenger. Data for all pictures : 

5 7 to 8.50 a.m.; hazy sun- 
t 


sign. 


August, 5 to 6 p.m. and 7 : 
shine; 4x 5 Eastman plate-camera; 649-inch B. & L. 
R. R. lens; stop, F/8; 145 to 400 second, according to 
character of subject ; Premo Film-Pack ; pyro in tank, 
20 minutes; 8 x 10 Monox enlargements made with 
Ingento Enlarging-Lantern ; developed with Celeritas. 

How closely the camera, in the hands of an artist, may 
rival the brush of the painter — and without an effort to 
imitate the result — is shown by the masterly perform- 
ance of Spencer Kellogg, Jr., page 76. The freedom 
and breadth evident in the management of the masses of 
light and shade, and in the “rhythm in nature,” as indi- 
cated by the swaying tree and the fleeting clouds, can 
emanate only from a close student of nature and an 
accomplished artist. No data. 

Most pictures of still-life, in which the Dutch painters 
excelled — up to the point where the pictorial design 
became intricate and involved by reason of multiplicity 
of objects— whether executed by the brush or the 
camera — seem to lack spontaneity and significance. They 
possess, so to speak, a made-to-order appearance. Some- 
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CHILD-STUDY 


times, when they suggest a peep into the kitchen, they 
acquire an air of naturalness, and a codfish serving as a 
foil to a brass kettle produces an effect of realism that 
gives the raison d’étre to the still-life. Mr. Horsman, a 
professional home-portrait photographer, finds diversion 
by making still-life studies, and, possessing a thoroughly 
artistic temperament combined with rare technical 
ability, he has produced a number of studies that are 
strikingly successful in conception and treatment. One 
of the best examples of this class of work from his 
portfolio is presented on page 81. Simplicity, breadth 
and force are the basic excellences of this notable compo- 
sition. Data: March, about 5 p.m.; Smith Semi-Achro- 
matie Doublet ; 14-inch focus; stop, F/5; 8 x 10 Cramer 
Crown; pyro; direct Cyko print. 

In the management of chiaroscuro, William Ludlum, Jr., 
has acquired a degree of cleverness possessed by few of 
our younger pictorialists. He knows, too, how to make 
pictures of this sort interesting by shadow-detail, and 
thereby to relieve large white masses of possible 
monotony. In this commendable effort, however, care 
should be exercised lest it be overdone, otherwise the 
pictorial design may become involved and lose in direct- 
ness and force. There appears to be a tendency towards 
excessive shadow-adornment in Mr. Ludlum’s interesting 
picture of a sun-lit sanctuary, page 82, which appears to 
excel primarily as a technical performance. No data. 

One is sure to be attracted to Mr. Seavey’s picture, 
page 83, for the novelty and the humor there is in it. 
There is a field for this class of endeavor that has been 
developed successfully by our English friends, and it is 
curious that, with the immense fund of gaiety and wit 
that exists in this country, so little in that direction has 
been done by American camerists. Who will emulate 
the example of Mr.Seavey? Data: July; sun-lit inte- 
rior; R. R. lens; 6-inch foeus ; 25 seconds; 5 x 7 Cramer 
Crown; Rodinal, very dilute; direct W. & C. Platino- 
type print. 

The photo-botanist has doubtless been very busy this 
season, although the contributions to our pages have been 
few of late. C. L. Powers’ excellent study of a common 
wild-flower was made nearly a year ago and appears on 
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page 84, in August, when thoroughwort is found plenti- 
fully, almost anywhere from New England to Minnesota. 
Data: Professional skylight; Darlot Wide-Angle lens; 
medium stop ; Standard Imperial ; pyro. 

The marine, by A. Neumeyer, page 85, is a view of the 
Baltic, taken before the present European war. There 
is something mysterious and fascinating in its somber 
beauty ; and if there be a secret it would tell, how would 
we receive it? Data: August, 5 p.m.; dark, approach- 
ing storm; Euryplan lens; Series IL; 84-inch focus; 
stop, F/6.8 ; Perutz Antihalo plate ; Tuma gaslight paper, 
5 x 7 print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


By a strange coincidence, the best three pictures in the 
““Street-Scenes” competition represent scenes in which 
the pointed or the Roman arch figures prominently. 
Curiously, too, two of these successful pictures are Orien- 
tal in character, only one being American, and that one a 
weak imitation of the Arch of Titus, in Rome, Italy. 
However, though a little disappointing to the jury, this 
peculiar combination of circumstances is not likely to 
occur again in these competitions. 

The first-prize picture, page 90, is by A. W. Cutting, 
who, by receiving the same honor three times, according 
to the rules, can no longer participate in these contests. 
Mr. Cutting’s picture is typical of the picturesque life in 
a Saracenic city. The Moorish arch forms a splendid set- 
ting to the animated scene, which was taken at a propi- 
tious moment. Data: April, 10 a.m.; bright sun; 5A 
Kodak (314 x 515) ; regular R. R. lens; F/8 stop; East- 
man N. C. film ; hydro-metol ; 614 x 814 contact Platino- 
type print from enlarged negative of original Solio print 
(344 x 544). 

Though apparently an entrance to a religious edifice, 
the scene in the city of Jerusalem pictured by Mr. Titus, 
on page 91, is in reality a street, strange as it may seem. 
We are looking at and through David’s Gate, which is 
one of the entrances to the old walled city. The white- 
covered figure, in the foreground, isa helpful accent in the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Camera in Scientific Research 


Aw exploring-expedition made up of scientists and 
sportsmen left New York, June 27, on the schooner-yacht, 
Kitty A— Henry R. Amory, owner and captain — for 
the west coast of Africa and Canary Islands in the inter- 
est of the department of comparative zodlogy of the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard. The chief object of the 
expedition is to discover the remaining descendants of 
the Guanches, an ancient tribe that inhabited the Canary 
Islands long before the Moor or the Spaniard. They 
were a white race, but unlike any now living in Europe. 
If not remnants of the tribe, at least traces of their his- 
tory and customs are expected to be found. 

Charles Wellington Furlong, F.R.G.S., the noted ex- 
plorer, artist, writer and lecturer, will be the ethnologist 
of the party. Heisa Cornell graduate and has been very 
successful in scientific exploration. It was he who, in 
1904, discovered in the harbor of Tripoli the wreck of 
the frigate Philadelphia, which was sunk by Decatur a 
hundred years before. He led the first successful expedi- 
tion into Terra del Fuego and Patagonia several years ago. 
Mr. Furlong is also an expert photographer and will 
personally manage the photographic department of the 
expedition, which will include efforts to obtain a collection 
of rare birds. A number of cameras, and a large quantity 
of films, particularly prepared, will be taken along. It is 
hoped that the party will not encounter pirates, which are 
now quite active on the Moroccan coast. Sail-power will 
be relied on chiefly, and an auxiliary engine will be in 
emergencies. 

In a letter just received, Mr. Furlong writes: “ You 
may be interested to know that I am taking as a camera- 
equipment a 3A Kodak, fitted with a Junior Multispeed 
Shutter with a Leukar F/6. 8, focus 612 inches, made by 
the Emil Busch Optical Company. I have had a cross- 
line spring-finder put on the outside of the case. This is 
particularly useful when taking animals rushing towards 
one, as one can see to jump to one side when the animal 
is onone. This was particularly useful to me in taking 
Texas longhorn steers on the range in Montana and at 
the round-up at Pendleton, Ore. 

“My second or auxiliary camera is a 1A Kodak 
(Pocket Automatic, Folding), one of the most useful 
types of camera for general snapshot-work, because 
of the fixed focus. I had great difficulty in securing this, 
as I understand the Eastman people have taken them off 
the market — why, I cannot understand. This, I prefer 
for street-work and wilderness, where quick action is 
necessary, besides the camera is less obvious than a 
larger one. 

‘“* One method when taking people in the field who are 
primitives and superstitious of a camera is to turn my 
camera sideways towards them, but apparently look ahead 
until I look in my finder and watch them only in it. 

“* Both these types of cameras are the most practical 
for carrying on the horn of one’s saddle, as they can be 
easily lashed with the saddle-strings ; but in the future I 
intend having a special saddle-arrangement. Where ex- 
peditions are by horse, plates or a square box-camera are 
not practical. Plates break in the saddle and a box-cam- 


era is too bulky to carry in the saddle; you can only 
strap it on the back, where it jolts too much in riding. 
“ With films you also always have a magazine-charge 





in your gun, so to speak, which is very necessary in unex- 
pected situations or in a country you are a stranger in. 

“T put my films upin cans [have made about eight inches 
in diameter, twelve inches high and cylindrical with a 
broad four-inch screw-top of tin. Of course these dimen- 
sions are not arbitrary; any one can plan his own cans. 
The films are put into little tin tubes in their oiled paper 
and tin-foil and then the joint of the covers sealed with 
surgeon’s plaster. Then the films in the tubes are placed 
in the big can. These cans are kept always screwed 
down and are water-tight. 

‘From my experience in the tropics the main thing to 
save films is this method and never letting films stay long 
in the camera. Take a lot of snaps or otherwise and put 
the film back in the little tube, seal and can. Keep the 
camera in the case, out of the sun, and when not in use 
wrap in dry cloth, a coat, etc., or put in a trunk, saddle- 
bag or pack.” 


The Aerial Graphoscope 


KEENNEss of eyesight and persistence of vision to a 
high degree are among the necessary qualifications of 
army signalers. An ingenious device for testing these 
qualities of human vision has been devised by Mr. E. 
Stuart Bruce, vice-president of the Aerial League of the 
British Empire. He calls his invention the aerial graph- 
oscope, the purpose of which is to produce a lantern- 
picture in space without a screen. On a dark surface in 
front of the lantern is placed a narrow white lath of wood, 
capable of being revolved by any convenient mechanism. 
Upon this lath is focused a strip of the lantern-picture, 
and then, on the lath being revolved rapidly, the whole 
picture comes into view as a result of the observer's per- 
sistence of vision. The picture thus presents the effect 
of standing out in luminous relief and shows up quite 
vividly even when the room is normally lighted. Thus 
is offered a ready means to measure the time during 
which an image remains on the retina. Persistence of 
vision varies considerably among different persons and 
even in the same individual according to his degree of fa- 
tigue, thus varying the necessary speed at which the lath 
must revolve in order to produce the effect of a complete 
picture. 


Ponies for Child-Portraiture 


YANKEE ingenuity knows no end ; it crops out in pho- 
tography as in all lines of business. If business will not 
come into the studio, the photographer must go to the 
home after it. Parents will often have portraits made of 
their children when they would not of themselves, for 
children change more in appearance from year to year 
than do persons of middle-age, and hence the original and 
ingenious idea recently put into practice in the suburbs of 
Boston. 

Six splendid ponies are being used in different sections 
to attract the attention of children, every one of whom 
wants to ride. When mounted, each makes an attractive 
picture which usually appeals to the loving mother or 
father, so that the offer of a photograph at a moderate 
price finds a willing customer. Each pony-team averages 
from fifty to seventy-five negatives a day, which is suffi- 
ciently profitable to commend the idea as a splendid sum- 
mer-resort possibility. 
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$15 For Best Suffrage Picture 


Any active worker with plenty of time on his hands, 
eager to obtain $15 for a photograph deemed the best 
picture of any event connected with Woman's Suffrage, 
which has been offered by the Mass. Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A., should 
get into line. There will also be so-called consolation- 
prizes of $1.00 each for ten pictures next in merit. 
These prizes will be awarded September 1, 1915. The con- 
test is open to everybody, regardless of his sentiments on 
the subject. 


The Camera in Fiction 


An admirable photographic story will be found in the 
Saturday Evening Post for June 19 —“* Her Negatives,” 
by R. W. Child. The author appears to be quite familiar 
with the life in a photographer's studio. He may have 
had some practical experience in that line, himself, though 
he talks in a somewhat sarcastic way in reference to the 
management of the sitter. This is illustrated in the scene 
where the beautiful heroine enters the studio: ‘ Take 
my picture, please,” said she. “Father wants a picture 
of me.” “I should think he would!” stammered Bod- 
bank’s Phirst Fotographer, and he sat her in a faney 
chair, hauled out a rug made of imitation grass for her 
feet, and carefully polished the two steel tips of the head- 
rest with his palm before he’d let them touch the thick 
rolls of hair behind her pink ears. 

“TI rowed across the river,” said she, leaning back 
comfortable against the headrest, and folding her hands. 
* And that’s why I opened my waist at the neck. I 
ought to fix myself up, hadn’t 1?” 

‘Talk about the way Fate plays tricks when nobody 
knows it! She played one, then, when she put that ques- 
tion to Everett M. ! 

Because the man who advertised platinum finish by the 
dozen right then and there had a moment of what they 
call inspiration. 

Up to that minute he'd never stopped folks from fixing 
for a picture. He had a celluloid comb and a rosewood 
brush that had probably held at one time or another the hair 
of belles, bartenders, babies, bankers, pet Angoras and 
French bulldogs. He used to encourage their use to get 
the cowlicks on people to lie flat and prevent, as he said, 
the “ subject from looking fuzzy.” And then he'd putter 
around in front of people, advancing on them and taking 
a wrinkle out of a dress here or pulling down a pants-leg 
there, and then retreating with one brown eye half closed, 
the way a man looks when he’s trying to match house 
paint. All the time he was making notes in his mind of 
the “little blemishes” he'd have to “etch out on the 
plate,” and as he’d work he’d scowl a bit, and would mur- 
mur, “ There, there!” the way you say, “So boss, so 
boss!” to a frightened cow. 

The result was the same as all photographers get. 
Anybody who sat with a round circle of black cardboard 
behind his head would begin to feel that his face was a 
mechanical device, something like the switchboard of a 
telephone company, and that expressions could be “plugged 
in” on it. Then Max would say : * Raise that left shoulder 
a little. I want to avoid the sloping, bottle effect.” 
From feeling like a fool, the one who was having a sit- 
ting would go to looking like one; and that’s what ac- 
counts for the likenesses of loved ones you see on parlor 
mantels. 

True, Max may have gone a little too far in coaching 
his sitter ; but on the whole he is a fair example of the 
average studio-operator. Then, too, the story has a prac- 
tical value to the portrait-photographer in that it shows 
how a discriminating public regards the craft as a class. 


Chance for Poet-Photographers 


THE sum of $250 in gold is offered by Hon. James H. 
Preston, mayor of Baltimore, for the best original poem 
on * Baltimore,” suitable for musical setting. Later a 
similar prize will also be offered for the best musical set- 
ting of the prize-winning poem. 

The judges of the competition are Virginia Woodward 
Cloud, author; John C. French, professor of English at 
Johns Hopkins; Robert M. Gay. professor of English 
at Goucher College ; Wilbur F. Smith, president of Balti- 
more City College, and Edward Lucas White, contribut- 
ing editor to “The Nation.” The following rules will 
govern this contest : 


1. The poem must be distinctively Baltimorean in 
sentiment and suitable for musical setting. 

. The poem must be typewritten in black and on 

one side of the paper only. 
The poem must not exceed four stanzas. The 
stanzas must not contain less than four nor more 
than eight lines. In addition to these stanzas a 
refrain will be permitted. 

4. The writer must not sign his or her name to the 
manuscript, but must use a private mark on the 
same. The manuscript must be accompanied by a 
small envelope, containing this private mark, and 
the full name and address of the writer. These 
envelopes will not be opened until the judges have 
made their decision. In case an unsuccessful com- 
petitor should not wish to be known to the judges, 
he should write on the sealed envelope containing 
his name, the direction: “To be destroyed un- 
opened, together with my manuscript, in case of 
failure to win the prize.” 

. The judges reserve the right to reject all poems 
submitted, if, in their opinion, none has sufficient 
worth to merit an award. 

No manuscript mailed after August 7 will be con- 
sidered. 

No poem shall be submitted of which any part has 
appeared in print. 

8. The successful poem is to be the property of the 

city. 

9%. Manuscripts will not be returned except upon writ- 

ten request of the writer, accompanied by sufficient 


bo 


postage. 

10. Manuscripts containing evidence of not being en- 
tirely original will disqualify the writer from the 
competition. 

11. All manuscripts must be addressed to 

THE MunicipaL Sone ConreEst, 
care of FREDERICK R. Huser, 
Prasopy Instirutr, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


A Popular Pacific Coast Supply-House 


Ix reply to a small * Ad inserted in PHoro-Era for 
June and July as to whom our subscribers on the Pacific 
Coast would designate as a popular dealer, the choice has 
fallen upon Howland & Dewey Co., of Los Angeles, Cal. 
The question was submitted to this enterprising firm, 
which was not slow to benefit by this expression of popu- 
larity, and hence this firm’s * Ad” will appear as the 
latest addition to PHoro-Era’s Blue-List. 

Visitors to the Pacifie Coast, who will naturally visit 
the beautiful and interesting city of Los Angeles, will 
find it to their interest to renew their supply of films 
and plates and other photographic material from the 
large, varied and fresh stock carried by the Howland & 
Dewey Co. Their business-methods will be found to be 
exemplary in every way. 
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L. A. DOZER, PRESIDENT, P. A. OF A. 


The New President of the P. A. of A. 


THE Photographers’ Association of America deserves 
to be congratulated in having elected, at the Indianapolis 
convention, L. A. Dozer, of Bucyrus, Ohio, as its execu- 
tive head. When, in 1908, George Barrows was made 
president of the Association after having served three 
terms as treasurer, Mr. Dozer was called to fill this re- 
sponsible position, which he did most conscientiously until 
1915. At the Atlanta convention, last year, he was men- 
tioned prominently as candidate for president, but he de- 
clined the honor modestly and firmly, believing that first 
vice-president W. H. Towles, being in line, should have 
that honor. He was, however, elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and now is president-elect, assuming the duties of 
the office January 1, 1916, together with the other 
members of the new board. 

Mr. Dozer enjoys the respect and confidence not only 
of his patrons in his native city, as a portrait-photo- 
grapher, but of every member of the P. A. of A., which 
body he has served as treasurer for a period of seven 
years. His character as an official and as a business-man 
is without a blemish. Mr. Dozer has never been identi- 
fied with any questionable or unsatisfactory business- 
dealings, but has remained just a regular, honest and 
capable portrait-photographer. 

His entrance into this, the highest executive position in 
the P. A. of A., is accompanied by the sincere good 
wishes of every member of the Association and of 
PuHoto-ERA. 


Two New Goerz Booklets 


THESE are entitled ‘“‘Goerz Lenses” and *‘ Goerz 
Cameras,” and contain, in addition to descriptive matter 
and prices of this well-known line of goods, much val- 
uable information of a general character. As they are of 


vest-pocket size, they may be carried for ready reference 
if desirable. Camerists contemplating an addition to their 
photographic equipment will do well to apply for these 
booklets at once, addressing the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Company, 32342 East 34th Street, New York 
City. 


Prices of Amateur Goods Unchanged 


Apropos of the inevitable advance in dry-plates, 
chemicals and writing-papers—for obvious reasons 
we are authorized to state that the retail-prices of 
domestic papers and amateur photo-specialties remain un- 
changed. The American manufacturers are not disposed 
to take unfair advantage of existing conditions ; but can- 
not be censured for increasing the prices when the im- 
ported raw material is hard to get, or cannot be procured 
at all. 


Features of the N. E. Convention 


PRESIDENT J. P. HAvEy, the busiest photographer in 
the state of Connecticut, will give a demonstration, 
“How to make photographs picturesque and artistic 
not by what you show, but by what you leave out,” at 
the N. E. convention, in Copley Hail. 

The illustrated lecture prepared by Dr. Thomas W. 
Smillie, of the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 
D.C., and entitled, ‘The Progress of Photography from 
Its Inception,” delivered at the Indianapolis convention 
by Charles L. Lewis, of Toledo, will be given by W. H. 
Towles, president of the P. A. of A., at the Boston con- 
vention, Tuesday evening, August 10. 

Anthony J. Philpott, art-critie of the Boston Daily 
Globe, will give his illustrated lecture, ‘‘ Newspaper-Pho- 
tography,” on the evening of August 11, and will act as 
critic of the prints in the pictorial exhibit. 

Several of the past presidents, including John Garo, 
will also be heard from. The various events promise to 
attract a large attendance. A number of the greater 
lights in photography are expected to be present from 
New York and elsewhere. 


Trophy at N. E. Convention 


One of the attractive features of the New England 
Photographers’ Convention, August 10, 11 and 12, in 
Copley Hall, Boston, Mass., will be a large copper on 
silver trophy cup of artistic design, offered by the Wol- 
lensak Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the 
best three portraits from negatives made with the aid 
of Wollensak lenses, exhibited by a member of the 
association. 





The selection of the jury, and all other arrangements 
regarding this trophy, will be under the supervision of 
the Wollensak firm. All exhibits for this competition 
must be sent, all charges prepaid, to Copley Hall, Bos- 
ton, marked “ Wollensak Optical Co., care of Geo. H. 
Hastings, See’y,”’ not later than August 6, 1915. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 





THE exhibition of the members of the Scottish Federa- 
tion at the gallery of the R. P.S. is just over. The titles 
in the catalog had a Scotch flavor —‘‘ The Land of the 
Thistle,’ “A Highland Pastoral,” “ Linithgow Place,” 
etc. — which seems rather absent in the exhibition itself. 
It is captious to carp at this for, after all, no people are 
more cosmopolitan than the Scotch, and the impression 
we carried away was that the southern places of Europe 
appeal more to Scottish imaginations than their own more 
rugged scenery. Even the two best-known interpreters of 
Scottish subjects had gone to France for inspiration. Mr. 
Dan Dunlop and Mr. James McKissack have both three ex- 
hibits, and strangely enough one of each is taken at Hon- 
fleur. There were three of Mr. Hector Murchison’s big 
portraits, which prevented our leaving the exhibition as 
soon as we had intended. There is something arresting 
and stimulating in this photographer’s work, and these 
were studies only one of us had seen before. His sitters 
were G. K. Chesterton, Lewis Hind and Sir Henry New- 
bolt. The latter’s portrait is really a fine achievement 
even for Mr. Murchison, who has made such a reputation 
for himself in this work. It is a clever picture and so 
wholly satisfying as a composition, as well as having the 
added merit of being a striking likeness of the man. 
There are two things in which Mr. Murchison seems to 
excel: in placing his heads and in suggesting the per- 
sonality of the sitter. 

All Mr. Murchison’s latest portraits have plain back- 
grounds, giving the effect of charcoal-sketches. It seems, 
when taking the photograph, that he uses any background 
that happens to be there and gets rid of it afterwards on 
the negative or print. As he prints in oil and kindred 
processes, this is not a difficult matter and the result, as 
a rule, is certainly satisfactory. 

There were three small exhibits by Mr. Craig Annan. 
Two of them have stuck in our memory: bright, sun- 
shiny effects of a Spanish woman called “ Gitana, Gre- 
nada,” and “ Gitana Returning from Market.” Asa matter 
of fact, they are duplicates as subjects — lighting, etc., 
are identical, the only difference being when Gitana returns 
from market she has either bought or sold (we for- 
get which) the things she carried in her hands. These 
brilliantly sunshiny effects, printed in the beautiful pho- 
togravure process, were very interesting to us and gave 
great matter for discussion as we walked around Russell 
Square. They might puzzle the lay mind ; but to photo- 
graphers the whole situation was in a nutshell. Why had 
Mr. Craig Annan not photographed such a model as Gitana 
to better advantage than just to let her stand and look at 
the camera? Why had he not attempted to show some 
of the grace of movement or pose of a Spanish woman, or 
more unconsciousness in his presentation of her? Photo- 
graphers, however, know all about it. It was the snare 
of color. Mr. Annan saw Gitana in all her brilliant-hued 
raiment in that seductive Spanish sunshine. He saw her 
warm complexion and dark hair and the yellow and reds 
of her costume with the black, which in Spain seems 
only to make the other colors more vivid. Naturally, he 
felt obliged to photograph her, and not being a snap- 
shooter, he asked her to stand for him and probably used 
a good many plates and films on her. And it was well 
that he did, for whoever else misses the color in these 
charming prints, it will not be Mr. Annan himself. 

This is, of course, all surmise, for we have not seen 


Mr. Annan for some years, but we photographers 
know well how some of the color that has charmed us 
and caught our eye, does somehow get through the lens 
and printing-process and greets us again from the print. 
To others it will be just a black and white rendering ; 
but to us there is the suggestion of the color we origi- 
nally saw when we made the exposure. May this, per- 
haps, account for some of our prejudice in favor of our 
own work and why we often view it with such leniency ? 
We may not be as outspoken as our cousins across the 
water; but if they think that our reserve denotes any 
undue modesty as to its merits in our own estimation, 
they will be very mistaken! Our deprecation usually 
veils a very keen appreciation and we view our individual 
efforts through just as rosy spectacles as do the Americans. 

One, at least, of the German submarine commanders is 
a photographer, and we gather that he used his camera 
to snapshoot the crew of the Norwegian barque Superb 
which he torpedoed off the Fastnet. The crew was 
lined up on the deck of the submarine and solemnly 
photographed. A fresh terror is added to the long list 
which confronts those who go down to the sea in ships. 

The war has had many unexpected results on trade and 
industry in general. Photography, of course, has suf- 
fered in many ways, some of which have already been 
referred to in these notes. Now we hear that profes- 
sional photography is laboring acutely under a very 
severe shortage of skilled hands. Operators and dark- 
room-workers cannot be had for love or money. Of 
course, a great number have enlisted, and this has 
occurred just when photographers have a vastly in- 
creased amount of work on hand. Wives, mothers, 
sweethearts, children and friends— all wish to have a 
portrait of the relative who is going to the front, and as 
that relative can now be counted in millions, the demand 
for photographs has become enormous. The consequence 
is that many professionals are working very long hours, 
and often without assistance, to get their orders off. 

The Royal Photographie Society’s prospectus of the 
forthcoming exhibition is now published. The sixtieth 
annual show will be held at the gallery of the Royal 
Society of British Artists (Suffolk Street, S. W.) from 
August 23 to October 2. There are three sections — the 
first is devoted to pictorial work, the second to color- 
transparencies and the third to scientific and technical 
exhibits, color-prints, natural history photographs and 
lantern and stereoscopic slides. Mr. Alvin Coburn is to 
be oné of the judges of the pictorial section. Exhibits 
may be delivered at the Society’s house, 35 Russell 
Square, W. C., up to 6 p.m. July 31. 

Under the title of “A Summer Friendship,” Mrs. 
Dorothy Muir has written a charming story which tells 
in the form of letters the adventures of a party of attrac- 
tive people caravaning in Scotland. As one reviewer 
says, ‘‘ Mrs. Muir has worked in so much of sweet human 
nature, so much graphic description of country-scenes in 
Scotland, that her book is a delightfully fresh one of its 
kind.” But it is primarily the illustrations that will 
interest our readers, for they are from very delightful 
photographs by Mr. Ward Muir, whose name and work 
are not unknown to readers of this magazine. The re- 
productions have been treated carefully and artistically, 
the original mount being reproduced as well as the print. 
Mr. Muir has ably seconded his wife in bringing the 
Scotch atmosphere before the reader, for many of the 
pictures are filled with the spirit of the moors, and 
the human element, as exemplified by the busy, cozy little 
home on wheels, placed in the midst of so much gran- 
deur of scene, is just the touch needed to complete the 
effect. The only fault to be found is that, in some in- 
stances, the long narrow views have been too much re- 
duced in size owing to the scheme of placing them across 
the page instead of along it. 
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The Cartooner’s Photo-Print-Criticism 


For an Unbiased Report on Your Photographic Efforts 


Send in Your Prints 


W. R. BRADFORD 





NO. 162. 
, ” 
“GRANOPATHER'S FALSE TEETH 
BY WILFRED A. FRENCH, BOSTON, MASS, 
Sen ee ee 


THIS 1S A COMPOSITIONAL. CHOP SUEY, 
YOUR. ATTEMPT TO ACCENTUATE THE FALSE 


\S A Failure! He Eye ls AwesomeLy 
AND MORBIDLY ENTICED TO THE Wen 
ON GRANDFATHERS HEAD, You coup 
MUCH IMPROVE THE COMPOSITION BY 
UNSCREWING THE WEN AND LAYING 'T, 
KINDA CARELESS LIKE, ALONGSIDE 
THE TEETH, THEREBY POOLING YOURL 
MAIN OBJECTS OF INTEREST, ASIT Is, 
THE EYE GYROSCOPES FROM THE 


WEN TO THE TEETH AND NEVE!IR_ 





TEETH TO THE WEN AND FROM THE 
U 


GETS OUT OF THE WINDO AT ALL; 


TEETH BY BLACKENING IN THE TABLE TP 





NO.1G3 : - 
“CHILOREN AT PLAY 

BY PHIL M. RILEY, SOSTON, mass 

—— o ——_. 

A FINE BIT OF GENRE WORK IN WHICH 
THE ROLLICKING ABANDON OF CHILD - 
HOOD !S WELL DEPICTED, 

THE COMPOSITION COULD BE HELPED 





BY PUTTING THE CAT IN THE PITCHER. 
IN THE BACK. GROUND, AND THROWING 
THEM SOTH OUT OF THE WINDow, 
( Pace YOUR. THUMB AND FINGeER_ 
ON THE CAT AND PITCHER, AND SEE 
IF WE ARE NOT RIGHT. 
THE USE OF & PANCHROMATIC “PLATE 
AND & SOFT FoeUs LENS WOULD 
HAVE SUBDUED THE FRECKLES ON 
THE ONE DY Ss Face, 





NO. 164 
“THE EXPLODING CODFISH BALL 
BY KATHERINE BINGHAM, BOSTON. MASS, 

See ae eee 


SUFFERING HEINZE IN TOMATO sauce! 
BOSTON \S CERTAINGY BREAKING AWAY 
FROM ITS CONSERVATISM, ALSO MAKING 
A REAL. CoDFSH BALL, 


BE THAT AsiT MAY— 

HAD You POSED THE COORMISt BALL. 
A UTTLE MORE TO THE RIGHT, so’ 
THAT THE VICTIM CovLD HAVE 
EXTENDED HIS LEFT LEG ALOFT, THE 
EFFECT, AS A WHOLE, WOULD HAVE 
BEEN BETTER. 

GET ANOTHER. CODFISH BALL ANDO 
POKE iT NARDERL AND You witt 
SET MORE FORCE TO THE EXPLOSION, 











“WE SHALL MEET, 

BUT WE srtacu 

Miss HImM— 
ms 


= 
wear? Yo Suw7 | 
AN (MPORTED 

MINIATURE CAMER? 
FORLI56? 






















a 
ke 
+s a © , “ 

" a endl DIRGE OFA UA PANESE PRUNE" ets _ EVENING MG ns” 167 he ee a ALA 4 
BY JOHN PUBUR WSO BY FR HEIDLEBERG, PIHLA, PA, (olelon cot GWEN, WE SUSPECT ITIS 
AS A RULE, POUTICAL SUBJECTS ARE HERE THE RELAXATION, AFTERLA SOSTON ) lalate 
NOT CRITICASED IN “THIS DEPT. HARD DAYS TOIL IS ADMIRABLY ( HELL ZA POPRIN IN THE 





BUT AS THE RELATIVES WISHIT, HERE PORTRAYED, AM WNFORMAL. AND 
GOES, THERE'S NOTHING THE MATTER, SOCIABLE EVENT AS THE EVENING 
WITH THE PRUNE, ASFAR AS WE CAN MEAL SHOULD ALWAYS BE. 

SEE, ITS THAT MUSH ROOM- HEADED tHE COMPOSITION WILL BE GREATLY 
DINGBATTUS, BLOWING OV THAT MURDER SIMPUFIED WHON THE Hor Corree 
STICK, THE FLUTE ! PoT (S BLENDED INTO THE DOG, 
BY THE SEVEN RED-FACED BABOONS, = oun PICTURE IS A TYPICAL. "HOMEY 
OF BACK BAY, WHAT AILS THAT MANS SCENE AND ONE THAT 76 PER. 
HEAD ? CENT OF MARRIED PEOPLE 
WHEN WE RECEIVE THIS MISSING WILL JUST"EAT UP!” 

EN WE WE Ley) tee JOHN GARO, HIMSELF, COULD 


LRITICISM , NOT BEFORE! DO No BETTER. 


CAMERA BUND ) 
MR. ANDERSON INFORMS US THAT, THE 
FILM MELTEO AND THE FEMALES EARL 
HOLACAVSTED DOWN TO HER. SHOULDER 
CPROBABLY NOT ENOUGH Dasit PAPRIKA IN 
THE FIXING BATH ) 
REMEDY: 
FAKE SOME HAIR OVER. THE BARE 
PLACE AND RE TOUCH EAR INTO 
A BUTTERFLY, 


” 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 104) 


composition and is well placed. Data: 45 second ; F/8 
stop; Eastman 314 x 4%4 N.C. film; pyro tank-devel- 
oper ; 4 x 6 enlarged Cyko print. 

On page 92 Mr. Davis has given us a characteristic 
view of lower Fifth Avenue, New York, animated and 
well composed, with Washington Arch dominating the 
scene. While we all are interested in any monument 
associated with an eminent and honored American, like 
George Washington, some of us prefer a more appro- 
priate object, by which to express our admiration of the 
personage, than a Roman arch which typifies arbitrary 
power as well as structural solidity. I, for one, should 
have been more pleased, had Mr. Davis selected an 
equally typical view of famous Fifth Avenue. For in- 
stance, standing on the avenue, near Forty-Second Street, 
and looking in a southwesterly direction, one may obtain 
a striking combination of street-traffic and the familiar 
Public Library. Or, farther north, near Fifty-Ninth 
Street, one may behold a lively scene, with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s residence and Hotel Gotham in the back, 
at the right, and Hotels Netherland, Savoy and St. 
Regis, at the left. Of course, there is the celebrated 
Flatiron Building, on the east side of Fifth Avenue, 
viewed from Madison Square; but this much-photo- 
graphed view is likely to be avoided by discriminating 
pictorialists. Nevertheless, these views are distinctly rep- 
resentative parts of Fifth Avenue and capable of artisti- 
cally effective treatment. Data: In summer, 7.20 A.M. ; 
hazy clouds over sun; 344 x 414 hand-camera; Ilex an- 
astigmat ; 6-inch focus ; F/6.3; 445 second ; Cramer Inst. 
Iso; print on 614 x 814 Enlarging-Cyko, Studio Surface. 

Everybody knows about the earthquake of San Fran- 
There have been minor seismic disturbances before 


cisco. 
Mrs. Fletcher has pic- 


and since this dire catastrophe. 


tured one of the characteristic results of such an event — 
gaping fissures in one of the outlying streets of the great 


city, now deserted (page 94). There is the picturesque 
touch that Mrs. Fletcher knows how to impart to her 
camera-pictures. Data: May, 1906; afternoon; 4x 5 
Poco Camera; regular R. R. lens; time-exposure ; 8 x 10 
enlarged Cyko print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


A CHEERFUL sight this, on page 97—a_ boat-load of 
American boy-scouts returning from a visit to one of 
Uncle Sam’s men-of-war seen in the distance. The scene 
is replete with interest and, to those inclined towards too 
serious thought, affords food for reflection. The photo- 
grapher, in producing this picture, reminds me, in a re- 
mote sense, of the words of Emerson — “ he builded better 
than he knew,” for it is doubtful that he was conscious of 
assembling material not only for pictorial interest, but for 
sympathetic concern. Mr. Hasse exhibits a very clear 
and effective technique, albeit he permitted the feature 
of chief interest to occupy the exact center of the picture- 
area. Data: 214 x 3144 Ica Camera; fitted with Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5 lens; intense sunlight ; 1400 second at F/8; 
Vulcan film; pyro tank ; 5 x 7 enl. on Velours Black. 

A. J. Weis is to be praised for showing how to avoid 
the common error of picturing a lovely mountain-stream 
and the usual, charming road along the side of it —a 
view of equally divided interest or two complete pictures 
in one. Here — page 98 — the road controls the pictorial 
interest, the light falls at an opportune time and the com- 
position is judicious and pleasing. The brook may still 
be seen, but is prudently subordinated. Data: April, 
1915; 9 a.m.; brightsunlight; 1A F. P. K. (212x414); 


5-inch B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 32; 5-times color- 
screen; 2 seconds; Eastman N.C. film; pyro in tank; 
direct print on Seltona Cream Smooth. 

The sheep, in an appropriate pastoral setting, page 99, 
show Miss Scales to be a successful worker. It is not 
considered good taste to have the models stare at the 
camera; but under certain conditions it is not objection- 
able. It requires no skill to arrest momentarily the at- 
tention of a child or an animal. A motion or a noise, a 
click — and the picture is bagged. If Miss Scales will 
get her pets into an harmonious group, so that the expo- 
sure can be made without any evidence of effort, she will 
have made so much progress in this line of work. Data: 
November, late afternoon; dull light; 3A Kodak (314 x 
414); R.R. lens; at full aperture; 145 second ; Eastman 
N.C. film; M. Q.; direct print on Azo E. Medium. 

The child-study, by Evelyn Hinckley, page 104, is a 
clever and attractive piece of photography in the nude. 
“A bit daring,” some one will say, “to pose a young miss 
so openly on the strand, with no sort of protection against 
intrusion from the curious!” But the little girl is not 
lying on the soft sand of the beach and exposed to the pro- 
miscuous remarks of passersby. The soft, carefully 
graded lighting of the delicate body, and the cleverly 
simulated open-air effects betray the resources of a well- 
equipped professional studio. All the same, the artist 
merits high praise for her delightful skill. Data: 10 
A.M.; good light ; at full aperture; whole plate (6144 x 
814) camera; 10-inch Ross Homocentric, Series B; Im- 
perial plate (G. Gennert, New York, American agent) ; 
pyro. Halftone, by courtesy of the Imperial Dry-Plate 
Co., London, England. 


The End of an Old Swindle 


For years — indeed, ever since its initial appearance, 
back in the eighties, the making of colored concave-glass 
photographs began to be used as a means to swindle 
people. A Boston firm, in particular, developed a scheme 
to get rich at the expense of a trusting public, by selling 
the materials for this work — convex-concave glasses, . 
colors, brushes, ete. These equipments would cost the 
victim from $12.00 to $18.00 each, but the proprietor 
offered to buy the finished product from the embryonic 
artists at prices ranging from $3.00 to $5.00. He adver- 
tized extensively in the daily press that for the sum of 
$1.00 he would teach the method of producing these art- 
works, and that any one could earn from $6.00 to $10.00 
adayat home. The proprietor of this concern was finally 
arrested, tried and convicted last June. During the trial, 
held in New York, the United States District Attorney 
told the jury that during 1914 the accused had nearly 
1,100 customers in New York, and about 1,200 in Boston 
and that these persons had paid over $22,000 for instruc- 
tion-outfits, receiving in return less than $2,500 for 
accepted work! Lured by the promise of the advertise- 
ments, many poor men and women took their small 
savings out of the bank and invested them in the scheme, 
only to lose all; for the finished pictures were seldom, if 
ever, “ satisfactory,” and so the astute swindler did not 
purchase. He is believed to have obtained more than 
$500,000 by swindling persons through his plausible 
advertisements. He is now paying the penalty in prison, 
where he should have been sent many years ago. Ameri- 
can justice is slow, but sure! 


Removal Notice 


THE Meyer Camera & Instrument Co., Inc., has re- 
moved its offices and salesroom from 18 West 27th Street 
to 31-33 East 27th Street, New York, N. Y. As the 
change is merely across Broadway, and into superior 
quarters, regular patrons will have reasons to be pleased. 
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